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The chairman of the Committee in Charge of the Study on Revision of Standards of the 
North Central Association replies to the criticisms advanced by Mr. Hancock. Mr. Zook, 
who is president of the University of Akron, molds his answer in the terms of new functions 
of personnel divisions. 


AFTER READING THE STATEMENT OF MR. ZOOK 
J. Leonarp Hancock 


IMPRESSIONS N. E. Byers 


Based upon his study of problems of higher education in the United States and observations 
abroad, Dean Byers of Bluffton College questions the existence of real college work in this 
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PUBLICITY FOR EDUCATION FRANK R. EL.iotr 


Mr. Elliott, Director of Publicity, Indiana University, summarizes here the opinions of two 
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SUMMER OFFERINGS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Arcuik M. PALMER 
Many colleges and universities make annual plans for summer courses for both teachers 


and administrative officers. The Associate Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges here outlines the courses presented at various institutions. 
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Undergraduate Student Reports 


By LESLIE K. PATTON 


A Factor in the Reorganization of Higher 
Education 


of the colleges and universities of 

our country, in some small meas- 
ure at least, is coming to a realization 
of the part it can and should play in 
its own education. In the past ten 
years there have been a number of 
reports made by students which, 
though not attracting a great deal of 
attention, nevertheless have had con- 
siderable influence. Since their sug- 
gestions were made by those who were 
most concerned, after serious and un- 
prejudiced examination of actual con- 
ditions, they demand the consideration 
of every college and university admin- 
istrator. Besides being of assistance 
to the faculty as a candid expres- 
sion of the undergraduate’s aim, the 
formulation of his opinions is an aid to 
him in that it stimulates a more precise 
definition of his purposes, and, in so 
doing, leads to a keener participation 
in their achievement. 


|: IS evident that the student body 
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“The public be damned” was an 
industrial edict prevailing not many 
years ago; today production, trans- 
portation, and commerce are planned 
and managed by giving thought to the 
preferences and needs of the con- 
sumer, of the individual. Is higher 
education in line with this new policy? 
While there has been a revolution in 
individualism, in politics, in industry, 
yet in far too many cases absolutism 
still rules in higher education. There 
are exceptions, however; an increasing 
number of administrators have wel- 
comed student reports; university 
presidents have appointed student 
committees to investigate conditions in 
their institutions and to report back to 
the administration. Many of these 
students’ reports have never been pub- 
lished, but in every available report 
we find evidences that higher educa- 
tion is becoming more liberalized. 

The history of these reports proves 
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intensely interesting from the account 
of the Barnard College Student Cur- 
ricular Committee, which seems to 
have begun this “movement” back 
in 1921, to one of the most recent 
entries, the report of the Student Cur- 
riculum Committee of Rollins, which 
participated in the Curriculum Con- 
ference held at Rollins College in 
January, 1931. John Palmer Gavit 
says that the “exceedingly candid 
criticism of the ways and shortcomings 
of college faculties and instructors, 
and of the Conference itself, [made 
by the Rollins student committee | 
were illuminating, mostly construc- 
tive, and visibly influential upon the 
output of the Conference.” 


O FAR as the writer has been able 

to ascertain, seventeen of these 
undergraduate student reports have 
been published. The major portion of 
them made their appearance in the 
period between 1924 and 1926, the 
Dartmouth report leading the way. In 
order of their publication, they are: 


Barnard College, May, 1922 
Dartmouth College, May, 1924 
University of Chicago, January, 1925 
Bowdoin College, March, 1926 
Harvard University, April, 1926 
University of Oregon, May, 1926 
Vassar College, May, 1926 

Purdue University, December, 1926 
University of Nebraska, 1926 
University of Michigan, 1926 
Wesleyan University, March, 1927 
Northwestern University, June, 1927 
Yale University, 1929 

Rollins College, February, 1931 
Haverford College, March,1931 
Northwestern University, May, 1931 
Harvard University, October, 1931 


* Gavit, J. P. “Lo, the Poor College,” Progressive 
Education, VIII (March, 1931), pp. 264-66. 
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One notes the range in type of in- 
stitutions and the wide geographical 
distribution represented: Barnard, a 
college for women, the pioneer, and 
Vassar, numbered among the “rebel- 
lious”; four state universities, Purdue, 
Nebraska, Oregon, and Michigan; 
two of the time-honored and ven- 
erable, Harvard and Yale; “mod- 
ern” Chicago and Northwestern; and 
five colleges of wide reputation, Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, Haverford, Rollins, 
and Wesleyan. 

Several investigations made through 
the medium of questionnaires, in 
which students expressed opinions 
regarding instructors, policies, admin- 
istration, and other phases of higher 
education, have not been included 
in this study. Such findings as those 
secured at the University of Kansas,” 
Pennsylvania State,’ Purdue,* and the 
state-wide investigation of junior col- 
leges in California,’ are interesting as 
expressions of students’ opinions, but 
they are not here considered as defi- 
nitely organized reports made by the 
students themselves. 

No doubt this whole movement is 
a welling-up from within the colleges, 
an omen of the “renaissance in higher 
education,” or a sign of the growing 
self-consciousness described by Mr. 


Schilpp in a recent article in this 

* OBrien, F. P. “The College Student’s View- 
point,” Studies in Education. Yearbook Number XVI 
of National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
pp. 8-15. 

* Champlin, C. D. “The Preferred College Pro- 
fessor,” School and Society, XXVII (February 11, 
1928), pp. 175-77. 

“Remmers, H. H. The College Professor as the 
Student Sees Him. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue Uni- 
versity, 1929. (Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. 
29, No. 6) 

* Eells, W. C., and Brand, R. R. “Student Opin- 
ion in Junior Colleges in California, School Review, 
XXXVIII (March, 1930), pp. 176-90. 
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Journa.® They are certainly a factor 
in the present reorganization of higher 
education, and, declared by many ad- 
ministrators, an important factor in 
the changes taking place. For instance, 
Mr. Little, formerly president of the 
University of Michigan, said in a syn- 
dicated news article recently, “As a 
university executive I got far more 
help from the students than from the 
faculty in the way of suggestions and 
programs which constituted very real 
contributions.” 


T IS interesting to note the make- 

up of the committees that have 
produced the undergraduate reports 
and to discover how they came into 
existence. We learn that at Barnard 
College the Student Curricular Com- 
mittee was created by the Student 
Council with the consent of the under- 
graduate body.’ No information is 
given in the report as to how large the 
committee was. At Bowdoin College 
the committee was made up of eleven 
men students; no data is given on how 
they were appointed. Nine students 
and six faculty members signed the 
report issued at the University of Chi- 
cago. This was one of the twenty-four 
joint faculty-student committees “ap- 
pointed to study various problems 
connected with life and work in the 
Colleges of the University.” 

The student committee at Dart- 
mouth College was appointed by 
President Hopkins, and consisted of 
twelve men (Seniors), who studied 
the problem for one semester and 


*Schilpp, P. A. “A Guaranty for the Future,” 
Jeurnat or Hicner Epvucation, II (March, 1931), 
PP. 147-50. 

Barnard College, “Student Self-Determination,” 
Survey, XLVIII (May 6, 1922), pp. 217-18. 
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were given college credit for their 
brilliant report. 

At Harvard University, the Stu- 
dent Council appointed a committee 
of students for both of their reports. 
The president of the Students Asso- 
ciation at Haverford College ap- 
pointed eight groups of three students 
each to constitute a committee to study 
the situation at Haverford. Five 
undergraduates petitioned the faculty 
at the University of Nebraska for per- 
mission to form a committee of Jun- 
iors and Seniors. This petition having 
been granted, from twelve to twenty 
students attended weekly meetings of 
the undergraduate group. The report 
was finally drawn up by a committee 
of five. At Northwestern the first re- 
port was issued by a committee of 
eight, six Seniors and two Juniors, all 
of whom were approved by the di- 
rector of personnel; the second report 
was submitted by a student committee 
of thirteen, “in response to a challenge 
issued by Dean Hibbard of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts.” The student 
body at the University of Oregon 
appointed eight of their number to 
comprise a committee. The president 
of Purdue University appointed a stu- 
dent committee of seventeen, twelve 
men and five women. 

President Holt, of Rollins College, 
asked a committee of eleven students 
tc serve at his institution. The Vassar 
College report does not give the exact 
size of the committee though six stu- 
dents contributed to the published 
record. The appointment of a com- 
mittee of seventeen was made by the 
president at Wesleyan University. 
The Student Council of Yale College 
published the report of that institution. 
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_ From all indications, these various 
committees worked faithfully and con- 
scientiously. On the whole, every one 
of the reports gives evidence of careful 
preparation, and some are scintillating. 
A careful reading of a large number 
of articles in periodicals which present 
views regarding the value and weight 
of reports and questionnaire returns 
made by undergraduates convinces 
one that students can be depended 
upon to give valuable data and opin- 
ions, and that more and more, ad- 
ministrators in higher education are 
seeking the co-operation of students 
in their efforts at reorganization. 


HE Barnard College report, in 
a fashion, indicates the begin- 
nings of a self-consciousness among 
college students, for the report reads: 


Are college students persons, or are they 
pupils? Most colleges treat them as pupils. 
But in some places they seem to be de- 
manding admission to the human race. 
Barnard College has a group of candidates 
for such a standing. The Student Curric- 
ular Committee has made public a cur- 
riculum worked out by the students which 
they have asked the faculty to consider as 
a possible substitute for the present course 
of study. 


Their report presents three major 
faults in the curriculum: (1) lack of 
orientation course, or courses, in the 
first two years; (2) lack of integration 
of courses; and (3) no opportunity 
for specializing in the last two years 
because of the great number of re- 
quired courses. The reader may note 
that this was real pioneering, for such 
faults as these have been major causes 
for many curricular changes.* 

® Op. cit., p. 217. 
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The report from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, outlining the purposes of the 
college and discussing in what meas- 
ure they were being fulfilled by the 
curriculum, appeared in 1924. In the 
writer’s opinion, the Dartmouth re- 
port is the most thought-provoking 
and impressive of them all. The 
American press hailed the report as 
an astonishing piece of work. 

The Dartmouth Committee pro- 
posed a scrapping of more than half 
of their academic system and the in- 
troduction of an entirely new pro- 
cedure. Chief among their proposals 
were: that the curriculum of the fresh- 
man year be made up of required 
courses laying before the student the 
various fields of knowledge, their his- 
tory, and an exposition of the main 
problems of each field; a sophomore 
year of courses, mostly required, 
which should give the student further 
background, and a foundation on 
which to “pyramid” his education; 
and two more years of courses, partly 
elective, but mostly circumscribed 
within a chosen field of knowledge; 
the abolition of lectures with the sub- 
stitution of the “conference method,” 
meeting in small groups for informal 
discussion.° 

Without quoting from each report, 
it may be justifiable to state that stu- 
dents hold that the college should be 
distinctly cultural rather than voca- 
tional; it should teach one “how to 
live, not how to make a living”; on 
the other hand, they believe that a 
college education is to consist not in 
useless knowledge equally divided 
among several fields, but, though 


* Dartmouth College, Senior Committee. The Re- 
port on Undergraduate Education. Part I. 1924. 
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broad at the base, like a pyramid, it 
should concentrate toward a point. It 
must have a direction and a purpose, 
and both should be regarded as sig- 
nificant by the student. 

In general, the reports express a 
belief in the compatibility between 
culture and social responsibility—a 
practical desire for usefulness, a train- 
ing for citizenship and for service to 
the state. The best example is from 
Dartmouth: 


It is the purpose of the college to provide a 
selected group of men with a comprehensive 
background of information about the world 
and its problems, and to stimulate them to 
develop their capacity for rational thinking, 
philosophic understanding, creative imagi- 
nation, and aesthetic sensitiveness, and to 
inspire them to use these developed powers 
in becoming leaders in service to society.” 


OST of the reports express a 
conviction that careful selection 
should be made for admission to col- 
lege, but the methods recommended 
vary greatly. College education is a 
privilege and not a right and should 
be given only to those who are capable 
of benefiting by it. In admitting stu- 
dents, the general opinion is that 
requirements for entrance do not suf- 
ficiently consider any qualifications 
other than academic, such as person- 
ality and character. Another point 
stressed is that standards for entrance 
should in every way accord with the 
standards of continuance in college so 
that with the minimum of exceptions 
the students admitted will remain 
throughout four years. 
Reacting to their college curricu- 
lums most of the reports contend that 


? Op. cit., p. 10. 
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some required courses are essential, 
partly because of the variety of prep- 
aration needed, and partly as a means 
of understanding the general prob- 
lems of life. There are frequent argu- 
ments against Latin and Greek, and 
sometimes against mathematics. Most 
of the courses deemed requisite by the 
students are orientation courses, with 
the purpose of giving a general con- 
ception of the whole field rather than 
teaching the student any one phase 
of it. 

A great many of the reports go on 
record as being in favor of “honors 
courses,” or the tutorial system, or the 
combination as suggested at Wesleyan, 
followed by comprehensive examina- 
tions. In recommending this system, 
the students want greater responsi- 
bility, more time to do more work, 
freedom from petty restriction, more 
inspiration, and more voluntary intel- 
lectual activity. They do not complain 
about the amount of work they must 
do, but rebel against the method of 
application of the “must.” Almost 
unanimously do they condemn the 
lecture system. 

It is especially interesting to note 
the new attitude toward the professor: 
instead of being a master to be teased 
and outwitted and avoided at all 
costs, he has become, in a certain sense, 
an interested friend. Several of the 
reports emphasize their belief that, as 
one expresses it, “ability to teach, in- 
cluding personality and broadminded- 
ness, is of more importance than 
knowledge of the subject.” A definite 
plea is made for better faculty-student 
relationships in many of the reports, 
and the new accent is apparent in all. 

The Wesleyan report is unique in 
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its attitude toward athletics. It reads, 
in part, as follows: “Wesleyan has for 
many years had a motto, ‘Athletics 
for all,’ with the idea in view that as 
many should participate in organized 
sport as possible. We believe that this 
is logically sound.” 


SUMMARY of the elements in 

the reports is presented in List 
I. The number of institutions in 
whose students’ reports the problems 
indicated are mentioned is shown 
by the number in parentheses at the 
end of each list. Since the names of 
the institutions are arranged alpha- 
betically the problems discussed in the 
students’ report of any one institution 
may be quickly determined. 

Nineteen major topics are listed, 
since these are mentioned most fre- 
quently, by four or more institutions. 
At least fifteen other problems were 
reported upon by one or more of the 
student committees. For example, the 
following were included in at least 
three reports: Physical training (Bow- 
doin, Chicago, Vassar); students’ ap- 
praisal of teachers (Northwestern, 
Rollins, Vassar); material equipment 
of the institution (Bowdoin, Harvard, 
Haverford); and subdivision of the 
university into colleges (Harvard, 
Nebraska, Oregon). 

The problem of examinations, re- 
ported upon by twelve institutions, 
holds first place in the minds of these 
students. On the basis of the number 
of institutions reporting, the next four 
items also deserve especial attention 
from administrators in higher edu- 
cation: the purpose of the college, 
courses of instruction, the faculty, the 
methods of instruction. Several of the 
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reports made the “purpose of college” 
their focal point. Marking or grading 
systems received considerable atten- 
tion. The Dartmouth report crystal- 
lizes the gist of the criticism, “In the 
mind of both teacher and student, the 
mark, and therefore the mechanics of 
obtaining that mark, tend to usurp the 
place of the subject matter, and the 
symbol becomes the goal.” 

It is worth while to observe the 
problems which these student com- 
mittees have singled out for consider- 
ation and see wherein they agree and 
wherein they differ from other critics 
of higher education. A summary of 
adverse criticisms appearing in 37 
periodical publications covering a 
three-year period, 1927, 1928, and 
1929, has been recently compiled. The 
author states that 83.7 per cent of the 
criticisms were offered by those who 
were actually engaged in college or 
university work, either as teachers or 
administrators. The results of this 
study showed that the following 
phases of higher education were being 
criticized most: 


Classification 


of Criticisms een’ 

Reais s tte ss. 5 See « Si . 68 
2. Methods of measuring and recognizing 

ae ornd et acoae Pasa e cea esas. 48 
ek Bikivick Wid «< Bb TIGA 5 08 a 37 
4. Administrative and supervisory policies... 32 
5. Training of college teachers............. 26 
6. Personnel work among students.......... 24 
7. Standards and standardizing policies...... 18 
DI oe cceckss Cas ee cde css as 29 

SNE ic So re oes Sabres Meee. tes 282" 


A comparison of this summary with 
List I indicates that these student 
committees have attacked the very 

12 Op. cit., p. 19. 

12 Martin, C. W. “Adverse Criticisms of Higher 
Education,” Peabody Journal of Education, 1X (July, 
1931), Pp. 7. 
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ge” LIST | 
ling CuieF Prosiems INCLUDED IN THE STUDENTs’ REPORTS 
‘en- Problems Institutions 
tal- ND oar. SOP IN. fe oA NG RR oc Barnard, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Harvard, Hav- 
the erford, Nebraska, Northwestern, Purdue, Rol- 
lins, Vassar, Wesleyan, Yale (12 institutions) 
the 2. The purpose of the college............... Barnard, Bowdoin, Chicago, Dartmouth, Har- 
3 of vard, Nebraska, Northwestern, Oregon, Purdue, 
the Rollins, Wesleyan (11 institutions) 
the , Rees GG CUUMUNON... . «225-0002 00008 Barnard, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Harvard, Ne- 
braska, Northwestern, Oregon, Purdue, Rollins, 
Wesleyan, Yale (11 institutions) 
the rs cher cscaus te tab te ahe pe Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Harvard, Nebraska, 
m- Northwestern, Oregon, Purdue, Rollins, Vas- 
ler- sar, Wesleyan (10 institutions) 
und 5. Methods of instruction.................. Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Harvard, Nebraska, 
tice Northwestern, Oregon, Purdue, Rollins, Vas- 
Prt. 
sar, Wesleyan (10 institutions) 
of 6. Admissions, size of college............... Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Harvard, Nebraska, 
37 Northwestern, Oregon, Purdue, Rollins, Wes- 
a leyan (g institutions) 
ind 7. Marking system, marks.................. Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Nebraska, Northwestern, 
"he Oregon, Purdue, Rollins, Vassar, Wesleyan (9 
institutions) 
the 8. Faculty-student relations................. Haverford, Nebraska, Northwestern, Oregon, 
vho Purdue, Rollins, Wesleyan (7 institutions) 
or I Io ols eon ob oe den on a Dartmouth, Harvard, Nebraska, Oregon, Pur- 
or due, Wesleyan, Yale (7 institutions) 
his 10. Tutorial system, methods of study......... Chicago, Harvard, Rollins, Vassar, Wesleyan, 
Yale (6 institutions) 
Ing 11. Majors, concentration... ............... Bowdoin, Dartmouth, MHarvard, Nebraska, 
Ing Wesleyan, Yale (6 institutions) 
peemeent activities: . oo... is. .cccws Eee. Bowdoin, Chicago, Haverford, Purdue, Vassar, 
Wesleyan (6 institutions) 
de I: et abt data an afte a eee: J Dartmouth, Nebraska, Northwestern, Wes- 
leyan, Yale (5 institutions) 
era eS. SSR dS ee POS Dartmouth, Harvard, Nebraska, Rollins, Yale 
(5 institutions) 
Nw ne bs sta dh tre-h ee oid eieee «4 Bowdoin, Haverford, Purdue, Rollins, Wes- 
leyan (5 institutions) 
16, Fraternities and non-fraternities........... Bowdoin, Purdue, Rollins, Wesleyan (4 insti- 
tutions) 
) bpiGahalershits, leans... . wis ede Bowdoin, Chicago, Rollins, Wesleyan (4 insti- 
pe tutions) 
18. Freshmen, provision for. ................ Harvard, Haverford, Oregon, Purdue (4 in- 
ith stitutions) 
ont RRP RRR Ae. creme Bowdoin, Harvard, Haverford, Wesleyan (4) 
ry 
problems which largely concern col- the students have often led the way to 
her lege and university administrators. solutions and have done some real 
uly, 


According to many of these officials, 


pioneering in these areas. 
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One can mention, of course, other 
pressing problems in higher education 
which these student committees have 
not considered. Such problems as 
budgets and financial needs of an in- 
stitution, academic freedom, growth 
of the junior college and the profes- 
sional school, mental hygiene—these 
and others are problems about which 
they have not yet expressed definite 
opinions. One is led to believe, how- 
ever, that they are capable of making 
a contribution to all the problems in 
higher education, and that they de- 
serve the opportunity to do so. 

Some unusual features of the re- 
ports follow: chapel exercises are 
commented on by only two institu- 
tions, Bowdoin and Wesleyan. With 
the exception of the Haverford report, 
comparatively little attention is given 
to student activities, whereas many 
adult writers would have us believe 
that is all that American undergrad- 
uates enjoy. The Chicago and the 
Vassar reports are chiefly concerned 
with the question of how students 
spend their time. The Wesleyan Uni- 
versity committee studies a wider 
range of problems than any other—a 
total of twenty—and recommends 
some novel and exceptional required 
courses, such as: War, Hygiene, and 
Human Relations. Both of the Har- 
vard reports (1926 and 1931) deal 
largely with the tutorial system; the 
more recent one fearlessly attempts 
constructive criticism of two prob- 
lems, the tutorial system and the 
house plan. 

The University of Nebraska report 
is unique in that it criticizes the stu- 
dents themselves; page 9 therein 
reads: 
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Of the student body it may be said that 
we are getting off too easily, that we lack 
the inspiration to develop ourselves, and 
that we are ignorant of the content or 
importance of a liberal education. We are 
too many; we loaf too much; we are ad- 
mitted on terms that are too low, and are 
allowed to “get by” with work of too poor 
a quality.** 


The report from Northwestern 
University concludes with this sin- 
gular plea: 


The alumni are approached for their 
money; why not for their thinking, too? 
. . . The Committee believes the alumni 
should be more interested in the intellectual 
aims of this university than in its material 
fortunes. 

We, the members of the Committee, 
feel that periodic expressions of student 
opinion upon educational policies through 
such mediums as this Committee should be 
encouraged in the future. The creation of 
committees such as this one every few years 
would be of value both to students and 
educators.** 


PEAKING before the annual con- 

gress of the National Student 
Federation of America, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in 1926, President Mac- 
Cracken, of Vassar College, said, in 
the course of his address on “The 
Students Part in Education”: 


My chief criticism of the American col- 
lege executive is that he does not sufficiently 
trust the students. His own distrust is the 
starting point of a vicious circle. From his 
distrust arises the paternalistic system of 
college government. From the paternalistic 
system there comes the postponement of 


18 University of Nebraska. Report of an Unofi- 
cial Committee of Undergraduates. Lincoln, Ne- 
braska: College Bookstore, 1926. 

** Northwestern University. Report of the Stu- 
dent Committee of Thirteen. 1931. 
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important decisions by the student. From 
this postponement of important decisions 
there follow immaturity, irresponsibility and 
preoccupation with trivial rather than im- 
portant issues. I firmly believe that if the 
American college will adopt a different 
attitude toward the student this circle will 
be reversed. Adopt the attitude of trust 
and the faculty will become colleagues 
rather than governors of the students. 
Faced with the necessity of governing their 
own conduct the students will become re- 
sponsible. In acquiring responsibility they 
will no longer be amused by the mere 
superficialities of student life.*° 


NE cannot measure the influence 

of these student reports, singly 
or collectively, but that they have 
been influential seems certain. It is 
significant, at least, that students have 
been, and are, concerning themselves 
with the inner, crucial problems in 
higher education, and that these are 
the very problems to which college 
and university administrators are giv- 
ing greatest attention. There is a 
place and a need for the discreet use 
of reports by -students, of enlisting 


their co-operation in surveys and in- 

** National Student Federation of the United 
States of America. Yearbook for 1926. Poughkeepsie, 
New York: Vassar College, 1927. p. 27. 
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vestigations which seek to improve the 
philosophy and technique of higher 
education. 

Conscious sharing in college gov- 
ernment arouses a sense of responsi- 
bility, and practice in the management 
of college affairs develops interests 
and abilities which correspond pre- 
cisely to those needed to make an 
institutionalized society effective. On 
the whole the transition from “benef- 
icent autocracy” to democracy in 
school control and the tendency to 
trust the students to assume respon- 
sibility for their own conduct are 
probably doing more to provide an 
incidental but direct and powerful 
training for social control in later 
years than any other agency in current 
American school life. Higher educa- 
tion is now “self-conscious.” Let us 
hope that the spirit of change, of ex- 
perimentation, and of liberal advance 
and progress may permeate all of our 
institutions of higher learning so that 
progressive leadership shall be forth- 
coming to make of these institutions 
the powerful social factor they ought 
by right to be. The student himself 
has a distinct contribution to make, in 


this program, as these reports show. 
[Vol. III, No. 6] 
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Shall the Sky Be the Limit? 


By J. LEONARD HANCOCK 


Comment on the Motion of the North Central Association to 
Do Away with the Limitation of Class-Size 


motion was passed, casually, per- 

functorily, by the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of 
the North Central Association. It had 
been preceded by a long but very in- 
teresting series of reports of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards. The 
motion, to do away entirely with the 
limitation of classes to thirty students 
received a scattering of ayes and no 
noes. There was no discussion: class- 
size had hardly been mentioned in 
the reports of the morning session. 
Frankly, I believe most of those 
present were as slow of comprehension 
as I. I wonder if we realize even now 
what the Association has done. 

In its enthusiasm over the discovery 
that thirty is not necessarily the per- 
fect class-size, it has removed the one 
defense of the teacher against over- 
load. For there is now no North Cen- 
tral ruling that even suggests a limit 
on total teacher-load in terms of stu- 
dent-hours. The Association has said 
to every hard-pressed board of trus- 
tees: “Build your classes as large as 
the rooms will hold. Raise the nim- 
ber of students per teacher. There is 
no loss of efficiency in the increased 
load. Let your teachers of English 
composition and of foreign language 


Jos before noon on March 17 a 
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handle 200 rather than 120 students, 
Wherever possible, let classes meet in 
assembly halls for inspiring Chautau- 
qua lectures. Clerks can mark the 
papers; student assistants can run quiz 
sections; teachers can thus be saved 
even the trouble of knowing the names 
and personalities of their auditors. In 
all but the most advanced science 
courses, do away with costly indi- 
vidual experiment. Let the teacher 
demonstrate while the students take 
notes.” 

By fall, administrators and boards 
will have realized the possibility of 
increasing greatly their factory out- 
put. Take my own Crane College, 
for instance. Two years ago, with 
forty-four hundred enrolled, students 
parked on window sills, studied on 
the stairs, while teachers showed hero- 
ically what could be done under such 
conditions—and were cracking under 
the strain. We were rescued by the 
Association; and all who have in- 
spected us report how greatly we 
have improved, thanks largely to the 
release from overcrowding. Now we 
can return to old conditions. Why not? 

In Hudelson’s summary of the ex- 
periments which prove the superiority 
of large classes, I find no hint that he 
or anyone else attempted to measure 
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teacher-fag, the degrees or ergs of 
nervous energy expended in teaching 
different numbers.* It cannot be meas- 
ured? But it is a vital factor: it must 
be measured if our results are to be 
truly scientific. We all get a thrill 
from presenting our ideas to a large 
and interested group. But, if we must 
in any way check or measure or guide 
their mental response, if we are to be 
teachers rather than mere lecturers, 
we pay for the effort in nervous 
energy. And if we do this too fre- 
quently, with too many individuals, 
and semester after semester, we are 
on the way to a nervous breakdown. 
Many brilliant teachers have gone 
that way. Many others have gone stale. 

This extra energy is spent merely 
in the oral checking and reteaching 
which must accompany any but a pure 
lecture course. But many types of 
teaching require written work, to be 
corrected or analyzed by the teacher, 
corrected and resubmitted by the 
student. This is true of the early 
years of all language work, of Eng- 
lish composition, indeed, of all subjects 
involving skills. All laboratory or 
shop subjects require individual in- 
spection and consultation; and even 
with enough space and desks 45 indi- 
viduals take up 50 per cent more time 
and energy than 30. Most individual 
of all is such a course as public speak- 
ing where, beyond even a research 
expert’s question, 45 cannot be as 
effectively taught as 25. Yet for all 
these classes the limit of 30 is now 
withdrawn—to increase educational 
efficiency! 

Hudelson’s research, and the Asso- 

*Hudelson, Earl. “Class Size Standards at the 


College Level,” North Central Association Quarterly, 
VI (March, 1932), pp. 371-81. 
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ciation’s new ruling, take no account 
of either teacher-fag or difference 
in types of class, but he does note 
another factor. ““Time-consuming per- 
sonal conferences with floundering 
students, though emotionally satisfy- 
ing to them, are of doubtful value in 
terms of achievement.” And again, 
“The only assured effect of frequent 
and intimate teacher-pupil contacts is 
personal satisfaction.” And there goes 
poor dumb Mark Hopkins on his log, 
swept away by the new perfected fac- 
tory process of education! 
Everywhere today we stress char- 
acter education. There is no system 
in which character is developed by a 
mass process, submerging the indi- 
vidual. We are urged, and rightly, 
to make the most of the individual 
differences in our pupils; to give 
them opportunity wherever possible 
to travel at their “optimum individual 
speed”; to teach students rather than 
subjects. And on the next page we 
find that scientific research proves that 
personal contacts between teacher and 
student give only emotional satisfac- 
tion! —To me, teaching only begins 
when we make contact with individual 
student minds. Every teacher who 
deserves the name can tell story after 
story of students who, through per- 
sonal conferences, have come out of 
confusion into clear thinking, have 
felt the urge of a new ambition, have 
changed their whole life program. 
Those are the things that make the 
routine of teaching into a thrilling 
adventure. Emotional satisfaction? 
Yes, and far more: these conversions 
are the symbol and the essence of all 
first-rate teaching. Not robots but 
individuals are the product. 
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That motion was an honest attempt 
to banish a detail rule which restricted 
freedom of teaching method. Its ef- 
fect in increasing teacher-load will 
be utterly bad, unless we replace the 
sections stricken out by another de- 
tail rule which will protect without 
restricting freedom: “In all classes 
involving the teaching of skills, 30 
students are considered the maximum 
for effective teaching, with the opti- 
mum number somewhat less; and the 
total student-hour load for any teacher 
shall not exceed 540 per week.” This 
would be in line with Hudelson’s 
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closing suggestion, “teaching sched- 
ules and total teaching-loads that will 
insure time and energy for profitable, 
constructive teacher-student contacts,” 

If the figure thirty seems to any a 
clinging to tradition, we might waive 
the first clause and use only the sec- 
ond. For surely we are all agreed 
that, whatever the size of individual 
classes, the total teaching-load must 
be kept within reason. To protect that 
standard against economic pressure 
has been and should be one of the 
greatest services of the North Central 
Association. [Vol. III, No. 6] 


No! 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


A Reply to Dean Hancock’s Question, Shall the 
Sky Be the Limit? 


HE reforms undertaken at 

Crane Junior College as a re- 

sult of the removal of that 
institution from the accredited list of 
the North Central Association in 1930 
constitute one of the most impressive 
services rendered by the Association. 
It and like services should be better 
known by the critics of the accrediting 
associations. Anyone who is intimately 
acquainted with the excellent results 
of that episode may well be appre- 
hensive should, as Dean Hancock 
fears, the abolition of the standard on 
class-size invite a return of these con- 
ditions there or elsewhere. 


Without going into details, because 
I do not have the report of the in- 
spector before me, I wish to point out 
that large classes were by no means 
the only concern of the Association. 
The records of Crane were in bad 
shape; the library facilities were quite 
inadequate; the methods of handling 
failing students were subject to criti- 
cism; there was little departmental 
organization of work; office space for 
consultation with students was neg- 
ligible; in fact, the whole “tone and 
atmosphere” was not on a satisfactory 
basis. Some of these things and others 
grew out of an overcrowded building. 
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Crane Junior College had the largest 
percentage of classes over thirty in the 
Association—65 per cent—to be sure, 
but, if other matters had been satis- 
factory, it seems likely that the size of 
the classes would not have loomed so 
large in the judgment of the North 
Central Association or of those con- 
nected with the College itself. 

For it must be remembered that 
other higher institutions of some note, 
such as the University of Cincinnati, 
Northwestern University, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Ohio State 
University, varied from thirty-two to 
forty-two in the percentage of classes 
exceeding thirty students. In fact, 
16 per cent of the classes in all the 
colleges and universities accredited by 
the Association in 1927-28 exceeded 
the maximum number of thirty which 
“endangers educational efficiency.” 
Under these circumstances it is easy to 
see that the enforcement of the stand- 
ard had become a practical impossi- 
bility, especially when the scientific 
studies carried on at the University 
of Minnesota and elsewhere did not 
seem to justify it. 

I do not wish herewith to review 
the investigations relative to educa- 
tional results secured in classes of vari- 
ous sizes. There have been a number 
of them culminating in the excellent 
work of the University of Minnesota. 

In brief, the Committee on Re- 
vision of Standards arrived at its 
conclusions as a result of scientific 
evidence which fortunately was at its 
disposal. That evidence has to do 
with effectiveness in teaching in large 
classes and small classes, respectively. 
It does not relate to the amount of 
teaching-load which a faculty member 
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may be expected to carry. To continue 
to state that classes enrolling more 
than thirty students endangers educa- 
tional efficiency, in the face of so much 
evidence to the contrary, in order to 
protect faculty members from a dan- 
ger that has as yet not been established 
on any scientific basis, did not seem to 
the Committee to be defensible. 

On the other hand, teaching-load 
may well deserve attention. It is, 
however, a complicated matter de- 
pending upon a number of factors as 
to the character and quality of work 
which is being undertaken. How suc- 
cessful we shall be in arriving at con- 
clusions I would not dare to predict. 


N THE meantime, as I have said 

upon several previous occasions, the 
Association is endeavoring to ascertain 
what measures of the product are 
worthy and practical for accrediting 
purposes. There are also certain char- 
acteristics of institutions which should 
correlate closely with the results -of 
these tests. In the end, we hope to 
secure some combination of these fac- 
tors which appears to be dependable 
and defensible. 

Until these results have been se- 
cured, I think that we can depend 
upon the judgment of the Association 
to continue to take vigorous steps 
wherever circumstances seem to jus- 
tify. Anyone who is familiar with the 
situation knows that the assumed quo- 
tation in paragraph two of Dean Han- 
cock’s paper is far from the spirit in 
which the North Central Association 
has carried on its work. 

Finally, throughout Dean Han- 
cock’s paper there is a kind of assump- 
tion that the chief way in which 
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individual contacts are made with stu- 
dents is through small classes. As 
any instructor knows, this assumption 
is not necessarily correct. It may be 
desirable to schedule larger classes 
with a smaller number of teaching 
hours thus leaving greater oppor- 
tunity for more frequent teacher- 
student conferences. 

Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that the whole personnel move- 
ment in colleges is being developed 
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with the idea of finding out every- 
thing possible about the native ability, 
interests, and personal circumstances 
of individual students. Whatever 
activity of this sort can be done in the 
classroom is highly desirable, but we 
now know better than formerly that no 
matter what the size of the class may 
be there is much to be done through 
the means that are gradually taking 
form in the personnel work of most 


of our higher institutions. 
[Vol. III, No. 6] 


After Reading the Statement 
of Mr. Zook 


By J. LEONARD HANCOCK 


HE essence of my argument 

is that a too heavy teaching- 

load endangers efficiency; that 
removal of the thirty-student limit 
without compensating limits on the 
number of classes encourages too 
heavy teaching-loads. Mr. Zook says, 
“teaching-load may well deserve at- 
tention.” I say that in these desperate 
days it demands attention. 

No one can appreciate better than 
we at Crane Junior College the honest 
and friendly spirit in which the Asso- 
ciation works. But it is the letter and 
not the spirit which trustees and ad- 
ministrators will seize upon. Eighteen 
class-hours a week of college teaching, 
with forty to forty-five students in a 
class, was largely responsible for the 
crowded conditions, inadequate facili- 
ties, lack of student-teacher contact, 
and breakdown of morale which Mr. 


Zook recalls from the old Crane. It 
will produce these conditions wher- 
ever it is tried. 

I think “educational efficiency” 
completely incompatible with a sys- 
tem which fails to maintain its teach- 
ers at their level of best work. Before 


I can accept as genuinely scientific all | 


of the assumed conclusions from such 
experiments as those cited by Dean 
Hudelson, I must know that the 
teachers of those large sections con- 
tinue to be satisfied with their results 
and to satisfy their students when they 
teach not one large experimental class, 
but several large classes at a time and 
semester after semester. 

We have developed at Crane a 
highly efficient personnel system 
through our deans and our personnel 
director; but we do not think that this 

[Continued on page 342] 
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Impressions 


By N. E. BYERS 


Observations in Higher Education 


RAVELING on an express 

train from Paris to Munich we 

shared a compartment with 
two Americans—a schoolma’am who 
had spent six weeks in a small village 
and a young business man who was 
doing Europe in two weeks by express 
train and airplane. They carried on 
an interesting debate as to the best 
method of travel. Finally she asked, 
“What do you get out of such a flying 
trip?” “Impressions,” he said. “What 
kind?” “Well, as we crossed the 
boundary line from France into Ger- 
many a woman boarded our car and 
gave it a thorough cleaning. I got 
the impression that the Germans are 
cleaner than the French.” 

Having a sabbatical year at my dis- 
posal I planned to devote it to the 
study of problems of higher educa- 
tion. During the summer of 1930 I 
took some courses in the subject at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. During the fall term I attended 
lectures at Oxford, England, and 
later two months at Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. Incidentally, I visited Eton 
College and the Gymnasium at Hei- 
delberg. In the spring I returned to 
America and visited a number of col- 
leges that are experimenting with at- 
tempts to improve curriculums and 
methods of instruction and adminis- 
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tration—Columbia, Yale, Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, Swarthmore, 
Haverford, Sarah Lawrence Junior 
College for Girls, and the recently 
organized Bennington College for 
Women. 

I have been asked to write a brief 
report of my findings. I fear that at 
best I had merely numerous “impres- 
sions.” I do have some conclusions— 
poor things, no doubt—but they are 
my own. 

It is obvious that the American col- 
lege was a transplantation of an Eng- 
lish college on American soil and that 
our graduate school is of later Ger- 
man origin. We have appreciated the 
values of both the English and Ger- 
man types of higher education and 
thus far have merely superimposed 
the latter on the former. Our problem 
now seems to be to unify, to Ameri- 
canize, and perhaps to abbreviate this 
combination. The senior college is at 
present the point of attack. Should it 
be retained; if so, should it be English 
or German? A first-hand knowledge 
of these two types is illuminating for 
the college administrator. 

When one visits the quadrangles, 
cricket fields, and boathouses of an 
Oxford college he is at once impressed 
with the fact that they have aimed 
to provide for the cultivation of the 
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whole man. Dormitories, chapel, din- 
ing hall, commons, library, and play- 
ing fields provide for all phases of his 
life—physical, social, moral, religious, 
and intellectual. The student lives a 
life of good fellowship with a fine 
group of young men under rather 
close supervision of dons and proctors. 
They dine and have tea, discuss many 
questions, play, work, and worship 
together. During term time the stu- 
dent attends a few lectures, but his 
chief work is to write an essay each 
week and discuss it with his tutor. 
During the long vacations he reads 
in several related fields and masters 
them for the comprehensive examina- 
tions for his degree. 

The whole life and program is so 
ordered as to develop a cultured 
Christian gentleman, who can think 
for himself, express himself in good 
spoken and written English, and who 
is well prepared to be a good influ- 
ential citizen, a potential statesman. 


T THE German university one 
finds practically no provision for 
the general life of the student. There 
are lecture halls, seminars, libraries, 
and laboratories. Although perhaps 
only nineteen years old, the student 
is regarded as a mature man whose 
social, moral, cultural, and religious 
training has been completed in the 
home, church, and Gymnasium. 

He comes to the university to mas- 
ter thoroughly a few related fields of 
knowledge. The lectures give him an 
introduction to and a general survey 
of the fields to be studied. In the 
seminars, he, with a small group of 
advanced students under the guidance 
of a professor, more intensively study 
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certain problems or limited phases of 
his subject. All of his work heads up 
in a thoroughgoing piece of research 
work for his Doctor’s thesis. The 
whole curriculum is directed toward 
training a specialized research scholar. 

There are three distinct levels of 
secondary and higher education in the 
English system. The, so-called, “pub- 
lic schools” such as Eton College 
give the student a definite and thor- 
ough preparation for college. He 
masters all the tools needed and is 
introduced to the various fields of 
knowledge. This is accomplished dur- 
ing the ages from about twelve to 
eighteen. He is trained in college 
to be a Christian gentleman and a 
well-informed, independent, creative 
thinker in a limited field of knowl- 
edge. Comparatively few continue 
their studies to become highly special- 
ized research scholars. Some work 
under the informal and often inefhi- 
cient direction of professors and take 
the B.L. and the B.S. degrees, or in 
recent years the Ph.D. degree, and 
others work independently while serv- 
ing as tutors or as endowed fellows 
connected with one of the colleges. 

The Germans omit the second level 
entirely; they have no college. They 
devote perhaps one year more to 
secondary work, going farther in 
the various subjects studied. All are 
trained at the university to be highly 
specialized research scholars. It is 
obvious that this system does not meet 
the needs of all students, since many 
select subjects that meet their interests 
and needs but do not come up for any 
examination, and others simply pre- 
pare for the state examinations for 
secondary teachers. 


Sec 
the 


IMPRESSIONS 


The English system is dominated 
by educators and turns out cultured 
men, while the German system is 
dominated by scholars and turns out 
research specialists. Neither has con- 
sciously and thoroughly provided for 
both levels of higher education. That 
both have failed to make adequate 
provision for their present democratic 
forms of government is shown by the 
great interest of the students in po- 
litical questions which are provided 
for by extra-curricular political clubs 
rather than by the regular curriculums. 
Oxford has made some concession to 
this demand by offering as a group 
for the A.B. degree—the “modern 
greats” consisting of modern history, 
philosophy, political science, and eco- 
nomics. This will soon, I believe, dis- 
place in prestige as well as popularity 
the long-honored “ancient greats” 
consisting of ancient history, philos- 
ophy, languages, and mathematics. 
Heidelberg also showed evidence of 
growing pains in this direction when 
the University promoted a socialist 
docent to a professorship in economics. 
This was resented by the Imperialists 
and Fascists and resulted in rather a 
serious riot between these student 
groups and the University and state 
authorities. 


N THE American college of today 

we have a conglomeration of sec- 
ondary, college, and university work. 
Our first problem is to distinguish 
clearly in our own minds these three 
levels and provide for them, each in 
its proper place, in our institutions. 
The first great need will be to develop 
secondary schools that can complete 
their job. The college should not 
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dominate the whole high school, but 
the high school should discover and 
definitely train some of its pupils for 
college. This is possible with the de- 
velopment of the junior high school 
and the better preparation of teachers. 
If they would do thoroughly the job 
of mastering the reading, writing, and 
speaking of English, one or two for- 
eign languages, mathematics through 
trigonometry, for those that need it, 
and cultivate appreciations and intel- 
lectual interests in some fields of 
learning, the college could omit the 
secondary work now done by school- 
masters during the freshman year. 

Our greatest fallacy, borrowed from 
the Germans, is that there is no real 
college work as distinct from the sec- 
ondary school and the university. We 
need to study the Oxford colleges, the 
traditional New England college as 
well as some of our best American 
colleges today to become definitely 
conscious as to what college education 
is. I think we need at least three years 
to attain these ends as the final educa- 
tional goal for the large majority of 
students entering our colleges today. 
High-school graduates with at least 
average intelligence and scholarly at- 
tainments and with good character and 
serious intellectual interests should in 
large numbers go to colleges that will 
give them the education appropriate 
to the senior adolescent period and 
needed to fit them to lead the best 
possible lives and be influential in 
promoting real progress in all phases 
of non-vocational life that is common 
to all classes of society in a Christian 
democracy. 

A much smaller group needs the 
highly specialized work of graduate 
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and professional institutions. The 
German universities can yet teach us 
much in regard to this phase of higher 
education. We especially need more 
men, freed from college teaching, to 
devote themselves to research and the 
guidance of research students. College 
education is not primarily a prepara- 
tion for the university, and men might 
succeed in the latter without the for- 
mer; but I think it would be a great 
advantage to society if all our scholars 
and professional men, including uni- 
versity professors, would be liberally 
educated. 


N THE American institutions that 

are experimenting with new meth- 
ods, one finds two tendencies. The 
smaller independent colleges and the 
older universities like Harvard and 
Yale that have had undergraduate 
colleges of long history and great 
prestige are developing strong four- 
year arts colleges. Those universities 
that are largely dominated by the 
graduate schools such as Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and Leland 
Stanford aim to limit general educa- 
tion to the junior college and make 
the senior college a part of the grad- 
uate school. 

The freshman year in the first type 
is used for completing secondary work 
and selecting and orienting the stu- 
dent for the real college work of the 
last three years. Harvard and Yale 
make this division in their college 
organization and housing plan. The 
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tutorial and preceptorial methods and 
comprehensive examinations aim at 
mastery of knowledge by a self-reliant 
student under personal guidance, after 
the plan of the English college, while 
the housing plans of the larger schools 
hope to give the social advantages of 
the small college. 

Those institutions of the German 
university type admit only a highly 
selected group of students and aim by 
survey courses, such as the contem- 
porary civilization course at Columbia 
and the introductory course in each 
division at Chicago, to give a liberal 
education or a completed secondary 
education in two years. 

The real progressive element in 
both types is the revision of the cur- 
riculums to include the materials, 
problems, and experiences that are 
vital for all classes in our modern 
democratic society rather than limit- 
ing it to the traditional culture of an 
exclusive aristocracy. I believe that 
the great majority of colleges should 
devote four years, or three when our 
secondary schools complete their task 
satisfactorily, to aims of the modern 
progressive liberal-arts college. Lead- 
ing institutions are showing us the 
way, and it seems to me obvious that 
America has no greater need than a 
large group of liberaily educated men 
and women in all vocations who can 
think clearly and judge wisely and 
who will serve society by helping to 
solve the difficult and vital problems 
of today. [Vol. III, No. 6] 
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Publicity for Education 


By FRANK R. ELLIOTT 


“It Pays to Advertise” Educational Wares in the Opinion 
of Educational Executives 


HE World War taught us 

to advertise. It showed how 

public opinion could be edu- 
cated to the point where billions of 
dollars in war loans could be financed 
and where the man power of America 
could be mobilized in a shorter time 
than the wildest calculations of friend 
or enemy. In a large sense, publicity 
may be said to have won the war. 
Effective in war, why should publicity 
not be utilized in peace? That was 
the question which came to our busi- 
ness men, our educators, our leading 
minds of peace times. 

Our American college presidents 
thought publicity could be used to 
advance the cause of education and 
thereby the cause of modern civiliza- 
tion. Many educational executives, 
therefore, organized separate publicity 
offices. Others added publicity work 
to the duties of offices already func- 
tioning. It has been ten years or more 
since most of the schools took this 
step. And now what do they think 
of it? Were they foolish to do it? Did 
it prove a mere fad, a passing frill, a 
troublesome appendage which we now 
may just as well be lopping off? 
What do the college presidents think 
of publicity? 

The writer once heard a college 
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president say his institution had never 
found it necessary to go in for organ- 
ized publicity. He said state universi- 
ties did not have to do such things. 
Yet the very next day the writer was 
shown no less than three well-or- 
ganized offices of publicity in that 
institution with an operating budget 
of something like $60,000 annually. 
Publicity service had been built up so 
gradually over a long period of years 
under various names, bulletins and 
catalogues, agricultural publications, 
and educational exhibits, that the uni- 
versity president stepping suddenly 
from teaching into executive work had 
never realized that all this work was 
really just plain educational publicity 
of one form or another. 

Perhaps not all of the executives 
yet regard their many interpretive 
activities other than those of the news 
bureau as educational publicity. The 
college executives for many years did 
their own publicity work, their an- 
swering of questions, their dealing 
with newspaper reporters, their prep- 
aration of circulars and catalogues. 
The job got so big that the presidents 
shoved much of it off on the shoulders 
of their secretaries. The job kept get- 
ting bigger and bigger until finally the 
presidents had to unburden their busy 
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secretaries and hire assistants or full- 
time publicity agents to look after the 
job. Organized educational publicity 
is here. What do the executives now 
think of it? 


O THE president of every 
American and Canadian college 

of more than two hundred fifty en- 
rollment—upward of five hundred 
executives—a questionnaire was sent. 
Two hundred thirty-seven replied, a 
showing of somewhat less than 50 per 
cent; a better return than is usually 
experienced with the questionnaire. 
It represents a fair sampling of the 
views of the more progressive Amer- 
ican and Canadian educational exec- 
utives, and a sampling of institutions 
according to size as well. Ninety-three 
institutions with enrollments under 
five hundred were represented in the 
replies, 56 with enrollments between 
five hundred and one thousand, 44 
from one thousand to twenty-five 
hundred, and 44 with twenty-five 
hundred or more students. 

I asked the executives a dozen 
questions. Here are the answers. 

The educators thoroughly believe 
in educational publicity. Only four of 
the 237 regarded it unnecessary and 
just one gave an indication of open 
hostility toward it. Publicity is essen- 
tial to educational efficiency and prog- 
ress, say 151 presidents; desirable 
though not essential, according to 79; 
unnecessary in the opinions of four 
presidents, whose institutions are small 
and perhaps have a special and lim- 
ited field. 

Should educational institutions take 
the initiative in providing publicity? 
Overwhelmingly the presidents say, 
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Yes—220 to 36. What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. If you 
leave your story for the other fellow 
to tell, the half will not be told, or 
he will often tell it in innocent over- 
sight of essential elements, or he 
occasionally will tell it in malicious 
misrepresentation of the facts. No, if 
you really have a story as important 
as that of education, you tell it. 

One reason publicity offices are 
necessary today is that people are ask- 
ing so many questions of the colleges, 
it takes a good part of some one per- 
son’s time or of several persons’ time 
to answer them. During the course of 
a year someone in my office at Indiana 
University answers more than 7,500 
questions coming in by mail, wire, and 
through personal conferences. About 
half our time is taken up with the 
digging out of answers ranging from 
a few words to many-page reports 
sometimes requiring hours and even 
days of preparation. The publicity 
office of Indiana University is no 
busier than publicity offices of many 
other institutions, but last year, in ad- 
dition to answering 7,500 requests for 
information, our office prepared or 
supervised preparation of fifty thou- 
sand pieces of “news copy,” 310,075 
printed pieces, 50 exhibits, and 23,050 
posters. This office also arranged 50 
speaking engagements, and carried on 
radio, convention, and other activities. 
Undoubtedly the college executives 
are amply justified in their view that 
the larger institutions should have 
separately organized offices or depart- 
ments of publicity, and that the reg- 
ular offices which do publicity work 
should be given all possible assistance. 
As one president said, the field of 
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educational publicity is limited only 
by the time that can be found for it. 

Come right out and call publicity 
by its full name. Call it what it is, 
“publicity,” say a majority of the pres- 
idents. Some prefer the term “public 
relations” or “public information.” 

When it comes to qualifications of 
a publicity director, the more the 
better, our college presidents seem 
to indicate. Practical newspaper train- 
ing comes first, next a college educa- 
tion, and almost equally, a graduate 
education. 

A college publicity director “must 
be more than a publicity man; he 
should be a University officer with a 
feeling of responsibility for the sound 
development of the University,” says 
the president of an institution popu- 
larly looked upon as one of the Big 
Three of the East. Eighty-one presi- 
dents rank their publicity representa- 
tive as a professor in salary and 
prestige; 31 rate the publicity director 
as a dean or administrative head; and 
45 classify him as an instructor in 
rank. Most of these latter presidents 
have part-time publicity directors 
whose responsibilities, as a rule, are 
not so great as in the larger schools. 

Should the publicity director do 
part-time teaching? “Yes,” say a large 
majority of those voting on this ques- 
tion, evidently so that the director’s 
experience in advertising and publicity 
may be made available to the student 
desiring such training. 

An overwhelming majority of 
presidents favor a central clearing 
house for publicity. In some of the 
larger institutions, especially where 
agricultural departments may be in- 
cluded and where the agricultural 
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campus is at some distance from the 
main campus, separate departments of 
publicity are favored, but, in the main, 
the college presidents decidedly favor 
centralized responsibility. This obvi- 
ously would not mean, of course, that 
a director of publicity should himself 
attempt to do all athletic publicity, 
all agricultural publicity, all adminis- 
trative publicity, any more than the 
commercial advertising manager must 
himself carry on all advertising activ- 
ities. In a large university, assistants 
who are experts in various fields 
—science, agriculture, sports—are 
needed to help the director. But if 
he is to be what his name implies, he 
must direct all publicity activity of his 
institution with all the co-operation he 
can muster from students, faculty, and 
administrative staff. Centralize pub- 
licity activities and responsibilities, say 
the presidents, by a vote of 156 to 23. 


OD will is a chief end to be 
sought by publicity, with in- 
creased enrollment, increased income, 
and spread of information closely fol- 
lowing. Endowment and _ buildings 
are other worthy ends to be gained 
through publicity, the presidents indi- 
cate. Only 62 placed increased gate 
receipts at university and college 
events as an end to be sought through 
publicity. Perhaps they did not realize 
the important part which publicity 
plays in filling the football stadiums 
and the campus auditoriums. 
Publicity for intercollegiate ath- 
letics is overemphasized, say the presi- 
dents, 132 to 25. A good many of 
them, however, stated their opinion 
that the trouble is with underem- 
phasis of nonathletic news rather 
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than overemphasis of athletic news. 
When due attention is given to 
scientific achievement, to scholarly 
attainments, and to nonathletic edu- 
cational news of all sorts, then the 
apparent overemphasis of athletic 
publicity will tend to disappear, say 
a number of the presidents. 

As would be expected, newspapers 
rank first in importance among media 
of publicity. Newspaper stories drew 
186 votes from the university presi- 
dents. Alumni publications came next 
with 155 votes, while the platform, 
direct mail advertising, and magazine 
articles closely followed. Field agents 
and radio publicity also had large 
followings. 

Should destructive editorial criti- 
cism which has no basis in fact be an- 
swered or ignored? The presidents 
are fairly evenly divided on this ques- 
tion. One hundred four advise that 
the criticism be ignored as a general 
rule, while 82 think the criticism 
should be answered. From the com- 
ments given, each case would seem to 
merit individual consideration. If the 
criticism appears in a reputable publi- 
cation and if the author of the criti- 
cism seems to be honest in it, though 
ignorant of all the facts, then, as sev- 
eral presidents indicated, the facts may 
well be placed before the author. 
Some of the presidents place the facts 
in the hands of alumni or other friends 
and ask them to confer personally 
with the author of the destructive 
criticism. 

Many of the presidents take the 
position that answers only lead to pro- 
longed arguments, with the editor 
always having the last word. A ma- 
jority of the presidents prefer to let 
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their institutions’ good works furnish 
the answers to unfair criticism. 


IMITATIONS of space prevent 
the inclusion of many significant 
comments which the presidents for- 
warded with their questionnaires. But 
here are a number of observations 
which are typical: 


“The aim of educational publicity should 
be the interpretation of the significance of 
higher education, done in such a way that 
the largest possible group will be reached.” 





“Years ago College was known 
to practically every inhabitant of ) 
but because of the enormous growth of the 
city there are now many who would be 
ignorant of its existence but for this 
publicity.” 

“Its [publicity’s] chief and ultimate 
value and its chief if not only defense is that 
it may bring a larger number of people to 
understand more adequately the value of 
education, science, and research and the 
part they play in our development, spirit- 
ually and materially.” 





“Very important. The public should 
know about the offerings, the offerers, and 
the general atmosphere, aims and ideals of 
the institution.” 


“As a state institution, giving public 
service with public support, we consider it 
our duty to give the public information 
about what we are doing.” 


“T believe strongly in educational pub- 
licity. There is too little of it as a rule. 
The publicity should be of a high type with 
no competitive idea in it. It should not be 
propaganda in the sense of attempts to 
create false impressions of things merely 
to attract. It should stick to actual facts 
and not exaggerate.” 


“The opportunities and obligations to 
maintain an active information service are, 
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PUBLICITY FOR EDUCATION 


of course, quite clearly defined in the case 
of land-grant colleges, where a direct 
hook-up with the educational work of the 
extension division is vital, General institu- 
tion news service is equally valuable in its 
field, if it avoids tricky effort at sensational 
stories and is handled in honest and intelli- 
gent co-operation with the newspapers 
themselves.” 


“Our publicity should emphasize the 
value of the college as an educational in- 
stitution rather than attempt to deify a few 
athletes who make a Roman holiday for us.” 


“Highly important. Should be kept sane, 
truthful, and dignified.” 


“Any college which has something quite 
worth while to offer the public should let 
the public know about it. In education, as 
in anything else, advertising intended to 
promote the sale of an inferior article is a 
fraud on the public.” 


“Publicity should not be flamboyant, 
jazzy, or insincere. It should be truthful, 
scientific, optimistic, attainable.” 


“I believe that college publicity should 
be carried by someone close to the admin- 
istration and the teaching problems but who 
has training and experience adapting him 
to this work.” 


“I believe the public-relations program 
should not be spasmodic, but should be 
uniform. Giving out worth-while infor- 
mation continually from the institution is 
much better than making a drive for good 
will and publicity when some need is felt 
requiring the cooperation of the public.” 


“I am for it [publicity] first, last, and 
all the time. My ideas would not be of 
great help because I am a poor publicity 
man.” 


“T believe in college publicity, and think 
that it should be given out by an especially 
qualified man on the college faculty.” 


“We have had a full-time publicity di- 
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rector for many years. We certainly should 
not wish to discontinue the office.” 

“Exceedingly important, difficult to han- 
dle, we always want more publicity of the 
kind that suits us.” 

“Economic advertising has reached an 
extreme stage. Particularly is this true in 
connection with worthless and harmful 
commodities such as cigarettes, all kinds of 
tobaccos, soft drinks, and the like. Edu- 
cational advertising is probably the best 
antidote for this kind of thing. It should 
be stressed far more than it is. If adver- 
tising will sell a radio in every home, it 
will also sell some education to most homes. 
It is difficult to convince boards of directors 
already hard pressed of the advisability of 
such advertising.” 


ERE, then, we have a clear and 
significant picture of the attitude 
of college and university presidents 
toward educational publicity. They 
are almost unanimous in regarding it 
essential or desirable. They believe 
it should be carried on from within, 
though at all times the schools should 
give an open ear to those who wish to 
inquire on their own initiative. The 
executives believe educational pub- 
licity should be carried on through a 
separately organized department with 
a director at its head if the institution 
is large enough. Where the institu- 
tion is not large enough to warrant 
full-time publicity work, the presi- 
dents favor it being carried on through 
some one of the usual offices, often 
through the president’s office. Educa- 
tional publicity, news bureau, public 
relations, and public information are 
preferred in that order as appropriate 
designations for publicity work. 
A well-qualified director of public- 
ity should rank in prestige and salary 
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usually with the professors or deans, 
say a large majority of the presi- 
dents. His qualifications should in- 
clude newspaper training first, a 
college education preferably of grad- 
uate character, and advertising experi- 
ence also. The more the better. He 
may well do part-time teaching in 
order to make his practical experience 
available to students, think a number 
of the presidents. 

Publicity should be conducted 
through one central clearing house 
rather than through separate depart- 
ments—vote 156 to 23. Good will, 
increased enrollment, increased in- 
come, and spread of information for 
its own sake are the more important 
ends to be sought through publicity. 
Publicity for intercollegiate athletics 
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is overemphasized, but, in the opinion 
of many educators, this can be cor- 
rected largely through increase of 
emphasis on the other side of college 


life without cutting down on athletic | 


publicity. Newspapers, alumni publi- 
cations, the platform, magazines and 
direct mail, field agents, radio, ex- 
hibits, and movies rank in the order 
named as principal media of educa- 
tional publicity. 

Destructive criticism not based on 
facts should be ignored, according toa 
majority of the presidents, 104 to 82, 
but many state that each situation must 
be dealt with as a separate problem. 


Two facts stand out from the com- ’ 


bined views of the presidents: they 
believe in publicity, but they want 


publicity directors to do a good job. 
[Vol. III, No. 6] 
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Summer Offerings in Higher 
Education 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


A Review of the Professional Courses on Higher Education 
to Be Given during the Summer 


HE repercussions of the pres- 

ent financial situation, which 

have been felt in higher edu- 
cational institutions this year, have 
had their inevitable effect upon many 
curriculum programs. The efforts 
made during the past decade to de- 
velop, through courses dealing with 
problems of college administration 
and college teaching, opportunities 
for the inservice professional im- 
provement of college administrators 
and faculty members have suffered a 
serious setback. This is particularly 
true in the case of the 1932 summer- 
session offerings. A number of insti- 
tutions have been forced, in line with 
retrenchment programs, to sacrifice 
their work in this field; some are de- 
ferring it entirely during the present 
emergency, while others are finding 
it financially desirable to offer only 
those courses most likely to enroll the 
largest number of students. On the 
other hand, several universities are 
this summer for the first time project- 
ing professional courses on higher 
education and, as in previous years, a 
number of institutions are continuing 
the programs they have developed.’ 


* Palmer, Archie M. “Educating the Educators,” 


The more comprehensive programs 
are to be found at such universities as 
Chicago, Kentucky, Michigan, South- 
ern California, New York, Ohio State, 
and Stanford; at George Peabody 
College for Teachers and at Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University. 
Basic or general courses on the organ- 
ization and administration of the 
American college and university, as 
well as specific problems of instruction 
and the professional duties of the vari- 
ous administrative officers will be of- 
fered at these institutions. General 
courses will also be given at the 
Universities of Illinois, Minnesota, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming, and 
Duke University. 

The courses at the University of 
Chicago are designed for mature stu- 
dents who have had teaching or 
administrative experience, or both. 
These courses, which cover all phases 
of the scientific study of education, 
are organized to provide a series of 
fundamental lecture courses introduc- 
ing the students to the problems and 
techniques of scientific study, reading 


courses which are designed to acquaint 
Journat or Hicuer Epvucation, I (June, 1930), 
pp- 334-38. Also, “Summer Opportunities,” JouRNAL 
or Hicuer Epucation, II (June, 1931), pp. 331-36. 
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students with the current literature in 
the different fields of educational in- 
quiry, and special research courses in 
which students who have taken a num- 
ber of reading courses may come into 
close contact with members of the 
staff who are carrying on special 
investigations. 

The titles of some of the courses 
which will be given at the University 
of Chicago are: Organization and 
Administration of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, The Junior College, Admin- 
istration of Student Personnel in 
Institutions of Higher Learning, 
Problems of College Instruction, 
Problems of Instruction in Teacher- 
Training Institutions, The Teaching 
of Geography in Teachers’ Colleges, 
Research Problems in the Financing 
of Higher Education, and Research 
Problems in Administration of Higher 
Institutions. These courses will be con- 
ducted by Deans Works, Gray, and 
Brumbaugh, and Professors Koos, 
Reeves, Russell, and Edith Parker, 
all of the University faculty. 

At the University of Kentucky, 
President McVey will conduct a course 
on administration of higher education, 
Dean Taylor one on special problems 
in higher education, and Registrar 
Gillis two courses on the registrar’s 
field of instruction. 

Five courses in the field of higher 
education again will be offered at the 
University of Michigan. One of these 
courses is on the history of higher 
education in the United States. In 
another, Current Problems in Higher 
Education, directed by Vice-President 
Yoakum, the following general topics 
will be discussed in their present bear- 
ings on educational policy: selection, 
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assignment, counseling, and supervi- 
sion of students; trends in curriculums, 
teaching, and faculty personnel ; and 
tendencies in college and university 


organization and administration. Two | 


courses will be given in the field of 
personnel problems in colleges, one 
a seminar designed for an intensive 
study of special problems in connec- 
tion with personnel and guidance 
departments of high schools and col- 
leges, and the other a less advanced 


course involving a study of traits asso- | 


ciated with successful and unsuccessful 
students. A course on the teaching 
of English in college is also being 


offered, which consists of analysis and 


discussion of the problems of teaching | 
introductory courses in English com- | 


position, language, and literature. 
Four courses will be given at the 
University of Southern California this 
summer. The place of the college in 
American education and problems of 
administration, curriculum, internal 
organization, and administration will 


be considered in the course on college | 


administration by Clyde M. Hill, of 
Yale. Claude C. Crawford will offer 


a course, entitled Introduction to Col- | 


lege Teaching, dealing with the prob- 
lems, procedures, and measures of 
effective college teaching. An analy- 
sis of the problems and a study of 
procedure will be included in a 
course, Problems of Deans of Men, 


under Francis M. Bacon. Principal | 
John W. Harbeson, of the Pasadena | 
Junior College, will give a course on | 
junior-college education. Special at- | 


tention is also being given to music and 


physical education since the Olympic | 


games are to be held at Los Angeles. 
At New York University, John O. 
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Creager is offering a course, The Im- 
provement of Teaching in Colleges 
and Universities, in which a study will 
be made of the chief problems of col- 
lege teaching, attacking them from 
the point of view both of scientific 
method and of the philosophy of edu- 
cation. He will also conduct a seminar 
in university and college administra- 
tion. Five courses in the field of per- 
sonnel administration will be offered 
by Anna Y. Reed and her associates: 
Personnel Administration; Measure- 
ments in Educational, Vocational, and 
Personality Guidance; Counseling 
Methods; Vocational Information, 
Guidance, and Placement; and Deans 
and Advisers of Men and Women. 
In an intercession term running from 
June 6 to July 1 two courses on cur- 
rent problems in teachers’-college and 
normal-school education will be given; 
these will be followed in the summer 
session by a series of related courses 
dealing with the functions, organ- 
ization, administration, and curric- 
ulum problems of teacher-training 
institutions. 

An instructional staff headed by 
Arthur J. Klein, formerly chief of the 
Division of Higher Education at the 
United States Office of Education, 
will present an extensive program at 
Ohio State University. The staff in- 
cludes Sidney L. Pressey, Dean Gaw, 
and Miss Zorbaugh, of the regular 
faculty, and, as visiting lecturers, 
Dean Oppenheimer, of the University 
of Louisville; Professor Hartson, of 
Oberlin College, and Dean Shelby, of 
the University of Texas, and O. H. 
Williams, Kent State College. The 
course offerings are on the administra- 
tion of colleges and universities, of 


junior colleges, of teacher-training 
institutions, financial administration in 
higher education, college teaching, re- 
search problems of deans of women, 
psychological problems in higher edu- 
cation, and a seminar in administration 
of higher education. 

During the eight-week summer 
quarter at Stanford University, Wal- 
ter C. Eells, editor of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, will offer a course on 
the junior college and a seminar in 
the improvement of college teaching. 
Dean Karl W. Onthank, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, will conduct two 
seminars, one in college organization 
and administration and the other in 
college problems, both designed for 
teachers and administrative officers in 
higher educational institutions. In ad- 
dition to these courses special work in 
independent investigation is provided 
for qualified students through a thesis 
course on problems in junior-college 
and college administration. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers is this year announcing a division 
of higher education offering work on 
a graduate basis. The courses offered 
in the division this summer include 
courses on college and university — 
cation directed by Dean Phelps; 
the college registrar by Registrar Rob- 
inson; on the junior college by Doak 
S. Campbell, who has been secretary 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges since its organization; and on 
the dean of women in colleges and 
universities by May Hall James. In 
the teacher-training field courses will 
be given on the history and philos- 
ophy of teacher training by A. L. 
Crabb, and on teachers’-college ad- 
ministration and on teachers’-college 
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curriculums by A. W. Birdwell and 
Samuel Rutledge. In addition to 
these, certain cognate courses will be 
given which will feature higher edu- 
cation, such as those in comparative 
education and one on research in the 
history of southern education. 


S IN previous years, a varied pro- 
gram of courses for executives, 
technicians, and instructors in univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools 
is announced at Teachers College of 
Columbia University. The offerings 
include the Basic Course for Instruc- 
tors and Administrators in Higher 
Educational Institutions, Problems of 
Instruction in Higher Educational In- 
stitutions, Staff Personnel Work, Stu- 
dent Personnel Work, Finance and 
Business Operation, and a series of 
unit courses on special problems in 
higher education. These courses are 
entitled: Investment of Institutional 
Funds, Accounting for Institutional 
Funds, Admission and _ Classifica- 
tion of Students, Registration and 
Student Records, The College Curric- 
ulum, The Work of the Dean of the 
Faculty, and Vocational Guidance in 
Colleges. Edward S. Evenden, Floyd 
B. O’Rear, Donald P. Cottrell, Clar- 
ence Linton, Harry D. Kitson, and 
Auditor T. L. Hungate, members of 
the Teachers College faculty, will be 
assisted this summer by John J. Coss, 
of Columbia; President George F. 
Zook, of the University of Akron; 
Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin Col- 
lege; Treasurer Thompson, of the 
University of Rochester; and Dean 
Joseph A. Park, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Dean J. B. Johnston, of 
the University of Minnesota. 
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Closely related courses will also be 
available at Columbia this summer 
dealing with problems of teacher 
training, guidance, the college library, 
the junior college, and the teaching 
of special subjects. Two courses on 
college and university libraries will 
be given by Lucy E. Fay, of the Co- 
lumbia School of Library Service. A 
major course on the junior college 
will be given by Director Ralph Bush, 
of the Santa Monica Junior College, 
California, and also a course, Junior- 
College Curriculum and Instruction, 
which alternates every other summer 
with the course, Junior-College Ad- 
ministration. Executives, supervisors, 
and instructors in teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools will have the op- 
portunity to take a special full-year 
course, Organization and Supervision 
of Student Teaching, conducted over 
a period extending from June 1 to 
September 16. Courses entitled Pro- 
fessional Education of Teachers, Train- 
ing-School Problems, Research in the 
Education of Teachers, Materials of 
Instruction, Introduction to Teach- 
ing, and Theories and Techniques of 
Teaching will be offered during the 
summer session. 

Harry D. Kitson and his Teachers 
College associates will offer a pro- 
gram for deans and advisers of men 
on guidance and personnel, analysis 
of the individual, techniques of case 
work, and field work in guidance and 
personnel. A number of courses in 
educational and social guidance, de- 
signed for those interested in the work 
of deans and advisers of women and 
directors of personnel in colleges, will 
be given by Sarah M. Sturtevant, 


Ruth M. Strang, and Harriet Hayes, | 
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of the regular staff, assisted by Mar- 
garet A. Norton, formerly associate 
director of research with the National 
Education Association, and Chase G. 
Woodhouse, director of the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations. 

Dean Benner will conduct at the 
University of Illinois a graduate 
course, The American College. At 
the University of Minnesota, Presi- 
dent Rainey, of Bucknell University, 
will offer a course, Problems of Col- 
lege Education, during the first ses- 
sion of the Summer Quarter, and 
Wesley E. Peik will give during both 
sessions a course on the professional 
education of teachers and a seminar 
for graduate students working on 
special problems in teacher training. 
Dean Hudelson will continue this 
summer an orientation course on 
problems of higher education for 
present and prospective college teach- 
ers which he initiated this year at 
West Virginia University. During the 
first term of the Summer Quarter at 
the University of Wyoming, a course 
on college teaching will be offered by 
O. C. Schweiring, and a brief survey 
of guidance and personnel work in 
colleges and universities will be in- 
cluded in a course on vocational guid- 
ance. At Duke University, A. M. 
Stowe, former president of the Uni- 
versity of the City of Toledo, will 
conduct a course, American College 
Problems, which will be open only to 
graduate students who have taught or 
are preparing to teach in college. The 
University of Pittsburgh is offering 
only one course in higher education 
this summer, the Major Course for 
Deans of Women, which Dean Thyrsa 
Amos will give. 


Interest in courses concerned with 
the junior-college movement has been 
growing steadily, and such course of- 
ferings and the registrations in them 
this summer will in all probability 
exceed those of previous years. Courses 
dealing specifically with the junior 
college are being offered at such uni- 
versities as California, Chicago, Ne- 
braska, Southern California, Ohio 
State, and Stanford, and at George 
Peabody College, and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Prob- 
lems related to the junior college, 
both as an administrative unit and as 
a movement in higher education, are 
also included in the basic or general 
courses in college administration and 
teaching offered at these institutions 
and at the Universities of Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wyoming, 
and New York, Northwestern, and 
West Virginia Universities. 

Mention has already been made of 
these courses, with the exception of 
those at the Universities of California 
and Nebraska and at Northwestern 
University. At the University of Cali- 
fornia (at Berkeley) Superintendent 
Martin, of San Mateo, California, 
will give the course, The Junior Col- 
lege, and Dean Kemp will include a 
discussion of the organization prob- 
lems of the junior college in his sem- 
inar on educational administration. A 
course on the junior college with a 
secondary-school approach will again 
be offered this summer at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska by H. C. Koch, 
of the Teachers College faculty of 
that institution. Northwestern Uni- 
versity is also offering a course on the 
junior college. 

In addition to the courses dealing 
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with the problems of teacher-training 
institutions, offered at the Universities 
of Chicago and of Minnesota, New 
York and Ohio State Universities, 
George Peabody College, and Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, 
similar courses in this field will be 
given this summer at George Wash- 
ington University and at Colorado 
State Teachers College. The Depart- 
ment of History of Education at 
George Washington University is of- 
fering one course entitled Backgrounds 
of Professional Courses for Teachers. 
The Colorado State Teachers College 
is offering three, Administration of 
Teachers’ Colleges, Training-School 
Problems, and Trends in Teacher 
Education. At the latter institution 
Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will also conduct courses on per- 
sonnel problems and on the use of 
tests in selecting college students. 
There will be several important 
conferences held in conjunction with 
these summer programs on _ higher 
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education. The Fourth Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Institutions 
of Higher Education will be held at 
the University of Chicago, July 13 to 
15, with a program centering around 
the theme, Provisions for the Indi- 
vidual in College Education. A series 
of lectures and discussions on special 
problems in student housing will be 
conducted as a conference at Teachers 
College of Columbia University. A 
special conference on professionalized 
subject-matter will be held at New 
York University, June 28 to July 1. 
The Second Annual Conference for 
College and University Business Of- 
ficers will be held on the campus of 
the Ohio State University during the 
Summer Quarter of 1932. The Con- 
ference will be in session three days. 
Technical problems dealing with the 
financial administration of institutions 
of higher education will be studied 
intensively. Information concerning 
the Conference can be obtained from 
Mr. Arthur J. Klein. 
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Enlarging Vocabularies 


By ALVIN C. EURICH 


Improvement Attributable to Drill 


( yu students are fre- 
quently handicapped in oral 
and written expression by their 

limited vocabularies. A more serious 

deficiency attributable to the same 
lack is the inability to understand 
that which they read. Often students 
misinterpret paragraphs and pages of 
their reading because they do not grasp 
the meaning of several key words. 

Such miscomprehensions greatly de- 

limit the range of their experiences. 

A recognition of these difficulties 
with words led to an experiment on 
the University of Minnesota campus’ 
that aimed to enlarge the vocabularies 
of college students. The subjects for 
this investigation were Freshmen dur- 
ing the academic year of 1929-30 
who were registered for a three-credit 
course in English composition. At the 
beginning of the year seven sections 
enrolling 196 students were desig- 
nated as the experimental group. 
These classes were given special vo- 
cabulary training. Seven other sections 
enrolling 233 students were desig- 
nated as the controls. Throughout 

*This investigation was conducted through the of- 
fices of the Committee on Educational Research. Much 
credit is due Dean M. E. Haggerty, chairman of the 
committee, J. M. Thomas, and R. C. Lansing. Miss 
Adah Grandy rendered invaluable assistance in arrang- 
ing the schedules. The co-operation of numerous in- 


structors in the English Department was essential in 
carrying out the experimental program. 
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the year a number of these individuals 
either canceled from the course or 
were dropped from the University. 

The procedure followed through- 
out the experiment was not complex. 
A series of English, vocabulary, read- 
ing, and intelligence tests was given 
to both of the groups at the begin- 
ning of the Fall Quarter. Through- 
out the term the experimental group 
was subjected to special vocabulary 
drills that involved the study of one 
hundred words during each week. At 
the end of the quarter all the students 
took a battery of final tests that were 
similar to the initial tests. During the 
next quarter the students in four ex- 
perimental sections were engaged in 
essentially the same manner. At the 
end of the Winter Quarter final tests 
were given to both groups. No spe- 
cial exercises were provided during 
the following quarter. Together with 
the control groups, the experimental 
sections followed the work in Compo- 
sition 6 or Rhetoric 5. At the end of 
the Spring Quarter all of the groups 
again took a series of tests. 

In order to secure an objective 
evaluation of the results, members of 
the control group were paired with 
members of the experimental group 
according to their scores on the college 
ability test. The average scores of 
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these groups at the end of the three 
successive quarters were calculated. 
The average gains for each quarter 
and for the entire year were also 
obtained. The differences between the 
groups were further evaluated statis- 
tically in order that it might be ascer- 
tained which were reliable and which 
may be attributed to chance. While 
this method of analysis is essential to 
a proper interpretation of results, the 
details will not be presented here.’ 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE ScoRES ON THE VocABULARY TESTS 
FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
ControL. Groups 





























taitial | Quar- | Quar- | Guar= 
ter ter ter 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Vocabulary 150: 
Experimental . . 64 84 81 81 
Control....... 65 59 66 69 
Vocabulary 100: 
Experimental . . 48 62 61 61 
Contrel....... 48 49 54 55 
Vocabulary 75: 
Experimental . . 36 47 45 45 
Camet....... 35 38 40 42 
Vocabulary A: 
Experimental . . 46 53 54 51 
Control....... 46 50 53 50 
The most striking results of the 


experiment appear in Table I, which 
gives the average scores on the vocab- 
ulary tests for the experimental and 
control groups. Vocabulary 150 refers 
to the scores on the total number of 
words in a specific vocabulary test 
that overlapped the training exercises. 
Further comparisons on this test 
seemed desirable in as much as all the 
time that students required to com- 
plete the exercises was allowed during 


* Eurich, A. C. The Reading Abilities of College 
Students: An Experimental Study. Chap. x1. 
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the initial testing period. At the end 
of the quarter, the time was limited to 
twenty minutes. Since the rate at which 
an individual worked was a factor in 
determining his score on the final 
testing, the analysis of the scores on 
the specific vocabulary test was made 
in terms of the total number of words 
in the test, of the first one hundred 
words, and of the first seventy-five 
words. Few students completed all 
the words, the majority completed the 
first hundred, and all the students 
completed the first seventy-five. 

The first two rows of averages are 
for all the words in the test. It 
is readily observed that the experi- 
mental and control groups are at ap- 
proximately the same point on the 
initial tests. The mean scores at the 
end of the Fall Quarter reveal a de- 
cided gain for the experimental group 
and a marked loss for the control 
group. The loss is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the testing time was 
limited on the vocabulary test when it 
was given at the end of the quarter 
but not at the beginning of the quar- 
ter. It is a significant fact that in spite 
of the limited time at the end of the 
quarter, the experimental group made 
a larger gain, whereas the control 
group lost during the same period and 
under the same conditions with the 
exception that it did not participate in 
the special vocabulary exercises. 

This gain becomes more meaning- 
ful when it is interpreted in terms 
of the actual number of words that 
the members of the groups added to 
their vocabularies. The significance of 
this factor appears more clearly in the 
analysis of the scores on the first one 
hundred words in the test and of the 
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first seventy-five words. For the first 
one hundred words the average score 
of the experimental group was 48 at 
the beginning of the year and 62 at 
the end of the Fall Quarter. In terms 
of averages the gain is 14 words. For 
the control group the average score at 
the beginning of the quarter was 47 
and at the end of the quarter, 49: The 
gain for the group is 2 words. When 
it is borne in mind that the students 
in the experimental group practiced 
with one thousand words throughout 
the quarter and that the first one hun- 
dred words on the test are but a ran- 
dom sample of the one thousand, the 
gain acquires added significance. If 
the average gain on the 100 words is 
14 words, it can be legitimately as- 
sumed that the average gain made in 
the number of words by the members 
of the experimental group was 140. 
The corresponding gain for the con- 
trol group would be 20 words.* 

The facts that were derived from an 
analysis of the scores on the first 75 
words are consistent with the fore- 
going. The advantage to the experi- 
mental group appears, therefore, to 
be unequivocal, for without any cor- 
responding losses the students in this 
group have added approximately 120 
words to their vocabularies in addi- 
tion to the normal increment under 
ordinary conditions. 

While a slight loss is observed for 
the experimental group during the 
Winter Quarter on this test that over- 
laps the exercises of the first term but 
not of the second, the differences at 
the end of the successive quarters re- 


* The numbers in the table have been smoothed as 
well as the differences given in this paragraph. 
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main significant. In other words, at 
the end of the Spring Quarter, which 
is six months after the training period, 
the members of the experimental 
group retain a marked increment. 

On the general vocabulary test 
(Vocabulary A) that does not overlap 
the exercises in a single instance, no 
significant differences between the two 
groups are observed over the three- 
quarter period. The import of the 
findings can be fully appreciated only 
if one realizes that gains in specific 
vocabulary as used in this discussion 
mean gains in the individual’s general 
vocabulary. The terms “specific” and 
“general” are used merely for con- 
venience to designate the different 
types of tests. It is evident that one 
can expect specific improvement at- 
tributable to training on drill words. 

Many limitations of the technique 
employed in this investigation might 
be enumerated. Regardless of such 
restrictions one fact remains clear. 
Students enlarge their vocabularies 
through special attention directed to 
that end. If, therefore, this can be 
accomplished by devoting part of each 
class period in freshman English to 
this task, the avenues of expression 
multiply. Who among college in- 
structors and educators would deny 
this as an objective not only of fresh- 
man composition but of the multi- 
farious courses offered on college 
campuses? If there be none, then may 
not the objective be attained more ef- 
fectively by working directly and by 
providing specific drills rather than 
attempting to aspire to it by indirect 
means? The answer as gleaned from 


this experiment is affirmative. 
[Vol. III, No. 6] 








A Preliminary Survey 


By CHASE L. CONOVER 


Methods Used to Work Bright Students to Their Full Capacity 
in the Independent Colleges of Oregon 


HE study of individual dif- 

ferences among students has 

established the fact that enor- 
mous variations exist in ability to ac- 
complish school work—a fact which 
has been recognized in elementary and 
secondary education for some time. 
Is the selective process in American 
education sufficiently operative to re- 
duce the spread of ability present 
among students entering college, and 
is the spread of ability reduced as col- 
lege students progress from year to 
year? An interesting answer to the 
latter part of this question is given by 
Dean Haggerty, of the University of 
Minnesota, who tabulated scores made 
by 5,828 Freshmen in twenty-five col- 
leges and also the scores made by 975 
Juniors and Seniors in the college of 
Education at the University of Min- 
nesota. The same test material was 
used for both groups. The average 
score made by the upperclassmen was 
materially higher than the average 
score made by the Freshmen, but the 
spread of scores made, measured by 
the standard deviation of the scores, 
was slightly larger for the Juniors and 
Seniors (6.64) than that for the 
Freshmen (6.46).’ 


1 Hudelson, Earl. Problems of College Education. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928. p. 226. 


If these tests scores are any indica- 
tion of ability to profit by college work, 
and if they are typical of the college 
situation in general, it would appear 
that in spite of the selective factor 
present in elementary and secondary 
education and also present to a sup- 
posedly increasing degree in higher 
education, there is still a range of 
ability among the students being ad- 
mitted to college and to the junior 
and senior years of college that pre- 
sents a problem worthy of our careful 
attention. 

The situation may be stated in an- 
other way. If ability to accomplish 
results on objective tests is a measure 
of ability to accomplish results in the 
college curriculum, probably the stu- 
dents representing the highest ten per 
cent in ability are capable of accom- 
plishing four or five times as much as 
the students representing the lowest 
ten per cent that survive in college. 
But this discussion is concerned pri- 
marily with students of superior abil- 
ity. It appears that such students are 
probably capable of accomplishing two 
or three times as much as the student 
of average ability for whom the col- 
lege curriculum is necessarily built. 
As the result of this situation we find 
ourselves faced with the question: 
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What are we doing to so adjust our 
curriculums and administrative ma- 
chinery that these students of superior 
ability may be placed in a situation 
that will call forth and utilize all their 
mental ability and send them forth 
from college accustomed to working 
on a high level of accomplishment, 
which, for them, is the normal level? 

Probably the most potent claim 
made for the small college is its abil- 
ity to adapt and adjust its educational 
facilities to the needs of the individual 
student. This claim carries with it the 
obligation to meet the needs of the 
superior student as well as the needs 
of the slow student. Again we face the 
question: To what extent are we suc- 
ceeding in living up to our ideal? 

To get a composite picture of what 
the small colleges of Oregon are 
doing in this matter, and hoping that 
such a picture would be of some in- 
terest and value, a brief questionnaire 
was sent to all of the independent 
four-year collegiate institutions of the 
state. Information has been received 
from seven of the eight independent 
colleges which represent so nearly all 
that we feel the data give a fair pic- 
ture of what the small colleges of 
Oregon are doing regarding “working 
students of exceptional ability to their 
full capacity.” 

The questionnaire attempted to 
cover three general problems: (1) the 
identification of the bright student, 
(2) methods now being used to adjust 
the educational situation to the needs 
of the superior student, and (3) an 
evaluation of such methods as are now 
being used. 

Four colleges definitely attempt to 
identify among their students those of 
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unusual ability, and three have no 
systematic plan for so doing. Of the 
colleges that do attempt to identify 
the bright students three do so at the 
beginning of the freshman year. The 
methods used include such exami- 
nations as: American Council on Ed- 
ucation Psychological Examination; 
Thurstone intelligence tests, the lowa 
Placement Examination, and the Ore- 
gon Uniform English Examination, 
together with the scholastic records 
made by the students. It is interesting 
to note that all the institutions that do 
attempt to identify the bright students 
utilize some type of objective measure. 


HE methods used to encourage 

the bright student to work up to 
his capacity are somewhat difficult to 
interpret, since all the institutions 
seem to use to some extent the meth- 
ods being used by the four colleges 
who do attempt to identify the stu- 
dents of unusual ability. Honor 
courses, individual study and research, 
comprehensive examination, and op- 
tional class attendance are included 
among the methods used. 

Honor courses to which only bright 
students are eligible are given by one 
institution and contemplated by an- 
other. There seems to be no definite 
scholarship standard prerequisite to 
entrance except the general qualifica- 
tions of high scholarship. Another 
institution requires that all students 
before graduation participate in courses 
having essentially the same organiza- 
tion as so-called “honor courses.” 
Both institutions giving such courses 
require junior standing for entrance, 
and do not require class attendance in 
such courses. It is of unusual interest 
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to note that, although only two insti- 
tutions offer what may be described as 
honor courses, all offer credit for in- 
dividual study and research. The 
scholarship requirements for such 
work vary widely. One institution 
requires “high scholarship,” another 
requires all students to participate. 
The rest require faculty approval, and 
one the additional requirement that 
the project must be in the students’ 
major field. 

To be eligible for individual study 
four institutions require junior stand- 
ing, one senior standing, and two 
make no fixed requirement in this re- 
gard. One cannot refrain from ob- 
serving at this point that students of 
unusual ability in the small colleges 
of Oregon apparently have the oppor- 
tunity to use that ability and to receive 
credit for doing so. The extent to 
which the use of this opportunity is 
encouraged by the faculties and rec- 
ognized and utilized by the students 
is another question, however, and will 
be partially answered in a later section. 

Comprehensive examinations are 
required in three institutions and con- 
templated by another. These exami- 
nations are required of Seniors. In 
one institution the junior qualifying 
examination given near the end of the 
junior year is required in addition to 
the “senior oral.” This institution and 
one other also place emphasis on the 
senior thesis which is a prerequisite to 
graduation. A thesis, however, is re- 
quired of all candidates for graduation 
in both institutions, hence, it cannot 
be considered as specially pertinent to 
the topic of this paper. It appears, 
however, that the comprehensive ex- 
amination is not in general use as yet. 
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The matter of class attendance for 
bright students enrolled in regular 
classes seems uniform in all institu- 
tions reporting. Except in the honor 
courses, already noted, class attend- 
ance is uniformly required of all 
students. 


HE third problem covered by 
the questionnaire was the evalu- 
ation of facilities now in use in the 
attempt to work the bright student to 
his full capacity. Three institutions as 
a matter of policy definitely encourage 
students of recognized superior ability 
to enter honor courses or to do indi- 
vidual work, and one requires all 
qualified students to do so. The re- 
maining institutions do not emphasize 
this type of opportunity, but the op- 
portunity seems to be available in all 
the small colleges. One of the three 
institutions that do advise bright stu- 
dents to undertake special work re- 
ports that about one per cent of them 
do so. Another reports that about 
sixty per cent act on the advice, and 
in the third all qualified students par- 
ticipate in such courses. One did not 
give information on this point. 
Perhaps the most important ques- 
tion asked in the questionnaire was: 
“Approximately what percentage of 
the students who do enroll in honor 
courses or for individual study seem 
to profit by this type of opportunity 
more than they would under ordinary 
class procedure?” The replies to this 
question are unusually interesting. 
One institution indicates almost no 
advantage over the usual class pro- 
cedure. Another institution reports 
that about fifty per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in such special work 
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seem to profit thereby over the usual 
class procedure. On the other hand, 
four institutions report that all the 
students doing individual work do 
better work than when enrolled in 
regular classes. 

In view of the fact that only two 
institutions offer honor courses and 
one of these reports that these courses 
are not satisfactorily operated, it ap- 
pears that practically all of the re- 
ported values from special work for 
bright students must be from indi- 
vidual study and research rather than 
from honor courses. 

A composite picture of what is be- 
ing done by the small colleges of 
Oregon to work the bright student to 
his full capacity shows that about half 
of the colleges definitely attempt to 
identify their bright students by ob- 
jective means. Honor courses that 
segregate bright students have not 
been widely used, and have not been 
entirely satisfactory where tried. In- 
dividual study for credit is approved 
by all the small colleges and seems to 
meet with much wider favor than 
honor courses. The prerequisites for 
individual study are flexible, princi- 
pally faculty approval. Comprehen- 
sive examinations are used in less than 
half of the small colleges for Juniors 
and Seniors, but do not seem to be 
definitely associated with the problem 
presented by the bright student since 
where used they are required of all 
qualified students. Class-attendance 
requirements are practically uniform 
for all students regardless of mental 
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ability. Our institutions are not at all 
sure of themselves in the matter of 
advising bright students to utilize the 
opportunities offered by honor courses 
or individual study. A great variation 
in student reaction to such opportuni- 
ties is evident. Finally, there is no 
consensus as to the relative value of 
individual work compared with regu- 
lar class procedure, though the tend- 
ency is to favor individual work for 
the bright student. 

A preliminary investigation of this 
kind necessarily raises more questions 
than it answers. The following ques- 
tions seem to grow naturally out of 
the information collected and are 
worthy of further consideration. 

1. Specifically what do we mean by 

“the bright student?” To what ex- 
tent does this definition vary in our 
various institutions? 

. Should the small colleges of Ore- 
gon attempt to devise a fairly 
uniform objective method of meas- 
uring student ability as a basis for 
identifying students of exceptional 
ability? Should the bright students 
be segregated in special courses? 

3. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of honor courses? Are 
they adaptable to the educational 
situations found in our college? 

4. Will the opportunity for individual 
study under adequate motivation 
result in the bright students in our 
colleges actually working up to 
their capacities? Does this method 
meet the problem or are other 
devices necessary? [Vol. III, No. 6] 
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The Program of Freshman 
W eek’ 


Six weeks after the freshman orien- 
tation program in Transylvania Col- 
lege the students in rhetoric and 
composition were asked to write on 
the topic of Freshman Week. They 
were to reply to three questions: 


1. What benefits or pleasure did you de- 
rive from Freshman Week? 

2. What suggestions would you make to- 
ward improving the program for next 
year’s class? Feel perfectly free to 
criticize. 

3. Is there additional helpful information 
which you now realize might have been 
given you? 


The students were sectioned on the 
scores obtained on the psychological 
examination published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education which had 
been given on the first day of Fresh- 
man Week. Section A was the least 
capable and Section D the most ca- 
pable section as measured by this 
examination. 

Taking all the sections as a whole 
the students list benefits or pleasure 
derived from Freshman Week in the 
following order: Making acquaint- 
ances, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. functions, 
president’s address, campus sing, wel- 
come, useful information, prevente 
homesickness, handbook. The average 
responses per student to this question 
are: 1.3 for section A, 1.8 for section 


This report was prepared by Virgil F. Payne, 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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B, 1.9 for section C, 2.7 for section D, 
and 2.0 for the group as a whole. 

The suggestions for improving the 
program for next year’s class are made 
in the order: more use of upper-class 
students, better facilities for becoming 
acquainted, initiation by Sophomores 
should be different, better registration, 
fuller program, and other suggestions, 

The average responses per student 
to this question are: 0.6 for Section A, 
0.9 for Section B, 0.9 for Section C, 
1.3 for Section D, and 1.0 for the 
group as a whole. 

The most frequently named help- 
ful information not given was: absence 
regulations, curriculum, other infor- 
mation. The average responses per 
student to this question are: 0.9 for 
Section A, 0.9 for Section B, 0.9 for 
Section C, 1.3 for Section D, and 1.0 
for the group as a whole. 

The teacher of these sections men- 
tioned “absence regulations” as an 
illustration of a type of information 
that might have been given. This fact 
probably accounts for the high aver- 
age response of Section A students to 
the third question. With this excep- 
tion, it is interesting to note the in- 
crease in average responses to all three 
questions with increase in measured 
ability of the four sections. We antic- 
ipate that this information will be 
helpful in organizing the next pro- 
gram of Freshman Week. 

After a study of what is being done 
in freshman orientation the writer 
finds himself in agreement with A. L. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Jones:* “Clearly Freshman Week or 
some other special program for famil- 
jarizing the new student with his 
duties, surroundings, and opportuni- 
ties is the duty of every institution 
which wishes to be classed as an 
effective college.” 


Qualifying Examinations’ 

More than four hundred students, 
all the Juniors of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, will 
be examined this May in an attempt 
to measure the degrees of their prep- 
aration for assuming charge of classes 
as student teachers in their respective 
teaching majors. The examination, 
which requires eight hours in all, is 
composed of four parts of two hours 
each: 


1a. An examination in such content of the 
candidate’s major teaching field as is 
commonly taught in elementary and 
secondary schools, 

1b. An additional examination in the major 
teaching field covering such material 
as may constitute a more complete and 
thorough mastery of the field, over and 
above that commonly taught in the 
lower schools, in other words the mar- 
gin of scholarship. 

2. A comprehensive examination in edu- 
cation covering one of the two fields: 
(1) educational psychology, secondary 
education, and techniques of high- 
school teaching, or (2) educational 
psychology, the elementary school, tech- 
niques of elementary-school teaching. 

3. An examination in written English. 

? Jones, Adam Leroy. “Personnel Technique and 
Freshman Guidance,” The Effective College (Robert 
Lincoln Kelly, editor). New York: Association of 
American Colleges, 1928. p. 98. 

*This report was prepared by Mr. Harl R. 


Douglass, professor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
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Examinations in the 26 major teach- 
ing fields were constructed by com- 
mittees composed of members of the 
department giving instruction in the 
major field and of those in charge of 
student teaching. These committees, 
appointed by Dean M. E. Haggerty, 
at whose instance the Committee on 
Examinations of the College of Edu- 
cation undertook the project, have for 
the greater part evidenced a keen in- 
terest in the project and in the con- 
struction of the examinations. 

The degree to which the examina- 
tions prepared by members of the 
various departments were objective in 
nature is indicative of the trend in that 
direction among the instructional staff 
in all colleges of the University. 
While in general the examinations 
were such as called for writing, in a 
number of instances other types of 
performance tests have been devised. 
Among these are a pronunciation test 
in modern languages, a public-speak- 
ing test by the department of speech 
education, and performance tests in 
art, industrial arts, and _ physical 
education. 

The purposes of these examinations, 
as stated in the formulation of the 
program adopted by the faculty of 
the College of Education in January 
are as follows: (1) to stimulate a 
more careful, thorough, and perma- 
nent preparation in the major teach- 
ing field and in the fundamental 
professional knowledge; (2) to fur- 
nish a basis for disqualifying or divert- 
ing by advisory means from student 
teaching, students of inadequate prep- 
aration; and (3) to determine to what 
extent it is possible by such examina- 
tions, in connection with other criteria, 
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to predict successful performance as 
a teacher. The examination will be 
repeated during Freshman Week of 
the Fall Quarter for all newly enter- 
ing Seniors in the College. 

Corollary to the plan of examining 
students over the three principal fields 
of professional preparation—psychol- 
ogy of learning and the learner, the 
educational institution, and methods 
of teaching—an integrated nine-hour 
course covering the three fields is to 
be instituted beginning in the fall of 


1932. 


Education in chemical engineering 
is enhanced by a co-operative plan in 
which the theory and practice of the 
profession are effectively co-ordinated. 
A program of this sort in chemical en- 
gineering has been in continuous op- 
eration at Northeastern University 
since 1909. During these twenty-two 
years the School of Engineering has 
evolved “a highly developed guid- 
ance plan for integrating its scholastic 
work with the engineering practice 
provided the students in the plants of 
approximately 250 companies in New 
England and vicinity.” This plan is 
described in an article in the May issue 
of the Journal of Chemical Education 
by C. P. Baker and W. C. White of 
the Northeastern faculty. When at 
work students are paid on the same 
basis as other employees which enables 
them to contribute in large measure to 
their own college expenses. Although 
“this financial advantage is far from 
negligible, yet the paramount value of 
the plan is its capacity for training 
prospective chemical engineers in job 
wisdom and social understanding.” 
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The range of industries with which co- 
operation is in effect includes a great 
variety of chemical engineering fields. Ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of all the jobs held 
by codperative students are in the produc- 
tion departments of manufacturing plants. 
The chemical engineering department feels 
that plant practice is of fundamental im- 
portance in the training of chemical engi- 
neers and consequently places much 
emphasis upon this phase of codperative 
work. It is planned that every student shall 
have at least one year of this type of 
this experience. 

Other fields of codperative work are 
metallurgical engineering, public utilities, 
chemical research, engineering service, and 
sales engineering. 


Within the past year, Superintend- 
ent Prunty, of Tulsa; President Capen, 
of the University of Buffalo; Presi- 
dent Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago; and several others have vig- 
orously attacked the standardizing 
practices of the North Central As- 
sociation and other standardizing 
agencies. In an article in the May 
Educational Record President Jessup, 
of the University of Iowa, summa- 
rizes the arguments of the critics 
of our present techniques of standard- 
ization and adds criticisms of his own. 
The burden of his argument is: 


It will at once be asked whether or not 
there are any direct correlations between 
the performance of these students and the 
conditions under which they were taught. 
The best answer we can make is that com- 
petent students seem to come from schools 
of high morale and similar subjective con- 
ditions. Student performance in this com- 
petition suggests little relation to such 
external objective standards as are custom- 
arily employed by standardizing agencies. 
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The-Reporter: 





Tue University of Chicago has 
adopted a method of comprehensive 
examinations in connection with its 
administration. The University of 
Chicago Book Store is now distribut- 
ing samples of the new examinations 
prepared by the Board of Examina- 
tions of the University. Everyone in- 
terested in progressive methods in 
higher education will most certainly 
want to see this 55-page brochure. 


Tue current meeting of the New 
England Association of College Teach- 
ers of Education took place at Bates 
College, Lewiston, Maine, April 22 
and 23. The general topic for discus- 
sion was “The Place of the Liberal- 
Arts College in Preparing Teachers 
for New England Secondary Schools.” 


Memarrs of the faculty of Long 
Island University have organized in 
protest against the 50—per cent cut in 
the salaries which they have been 
forced to take within the past two 
months. They are demanding the 
resignation of the head of the institu- 
tion, Dean George R. Hardie, who 
announced to the press that the re- 
duction was voluntary, when as a 
matter of fact, it was forced. 


A summer seminar on the study of 
the Far East will be an innovation in 
the Harvard Summer School of 1932, 


which will open July 6 and close Au- 
gust 16. The seminar will be held 
under the auspices of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, the Society for 
the Promotion of Japanese Studies, 
and two committees of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, one for 
the promotion of Chinese studies and 
the other on Japanese studies. 


The Institute of Administrative Of- 
ficers of Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation will be held at the University 
of Chicago, July 13, 14, and 15. The 
central theme will be “Provision for 
the Individual in College Education.” 
Some of the speakers will be: Ernest 
H. Wilkins, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege; Charles H. Judd, dean of the 
School of Education, the University 
of Chicago; H. E. Hawkes, dean of 
Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; J. B. Johnston, dean of the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, the University of Minnesota; 
F. O. Holt, registrar and director, 
Bureau of Guidance and Records, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Recommenpations to the New Jer- 
sey State Legislature have been sub- 
mitted by the Board of Regents of 
Rutgers University that a State Uni- 
versity be established to embrace all 
public education. The proposed Uni- 
versity will consist of junior colleges, 
colleges of liberal arts, technical 
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schools, professional schools, and at 
some future time normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. 


Tue University of Rochester is the 
recipient of $12,000,000 from the 
estate of George Eastman. The East- 
man School of Music will receive 
$2,500,000, and the Rochester Den- 
tal Dispensary, $1,000,000. 


For the assistance of more than two 
hundred Northwestern students who 
are in serious financial difficulty, the 
Northwestern University Foundation 
and the Northwestern University 
Club of Chicago have started a cam- 
paign to raise funds. 


Tue new $1,500,000 law building at 
Cornell University will be dedicated 
October 15 by Chief Justice Pound, 
of the State Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals. The building is the gift of 
Myron C. Taylor, a graduate of the 
law school in 1894 and now chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Tue Third Annual Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio will be held at Ohio 
State University in Columbus, from 
June 6 to 9. Some of the speakers 
will be: H. L. Ewbank, chairman of 
the University Radio Committee, 
University of Wisconsin; Morse Salis- 
bury, chief of Radio Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; James N. Rule, super- 
intendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania; H. Umberger, chair- 
man of the Radio Committee, Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
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Universities; George W. Rightmire, 
president, Ohio State University; W. 
V. Bingham, chairman, Psychology 
Committee, National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education; and Mer- 
rill Denison, Toronto, Canada. 


Lone-stanpinc complaints that so- 
cial activities among the women stu- 
dents of Swarthmore College were 
limited almost entirely to sorority 
members has resulted in a decision to 
curtail activities of the organizations 
for a year and to work out a plan for 
the participation of all women in cam- 
pus social affairs. 

Starting next September, during a 
trial period of one year, no new mem- | 
bers will be admitted to the sororities, 
which are referred to at Swarthmore 
as “women’s fraternities.” Social activ- 
ities will be limited during the year to 
one dance for each of the seven soror- 
ities instead of two each, as has been 
the custom heretofore. : 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the | 
Advancement of Teaching, in the cur- 
rent copy of its Annual Review of 
Legal Education, reports a total ex- 
penditure upon the study of legal 
education and cognate matters during 
a period of a little over eighteen 
years of $238,630.02. Nearly one- 
third of this sum represents the cost 
of printing and distributing publica- 
tions. The remaining expenditures, 
including salaries and _ professional 
fees, average less than $9,000 per 
annum. 

An introductory section, entitled 
“Co-operation for the Improvement 
of Legal Education,” classifies the 
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activities supported by these expend- 
itures. Four extended volumes have 
been published: “The Common Law 
and the Case Method in American 
University Law Schools (1914), Jus- 
tice and the Poor (1919, 1921, 1924), 
Training for the Public Profession of 
the Law (1921), Present-Day Law 
Schools in the United States and Can- 
ada (1928). In addition to a system- 
atic preliminary distribution of these 
publications, 9,600 copies were ap- 
plied for, by interested inquirers, 
during the past ten years. Statistical 
and other information is published in 
a Review of Legal Education in the 
United States and Canada. This an- 
nual periodical, now containing from 
fifty to seventy pages and issued in 
editions of seven thousand five hun- 
dred and upward, is coming to be re- 
garded as a standard reference work. 
The Foundation receives an increasing 
number of requests for specific assist- 
ance on points suggested but not di- 
rectly covered by its publications. 


Eunice BaRNARD, writing in the 
New York Times March 27, writes 
as follows concerning some of the 
desirable effects of the economic de- 
pression upon colleges: 


Sweet—at least to the academic tastes— 
are some of the uses of adversity even today 
in college halls. From campuses in various 
parts of the country come reports that the 
erstwhile carefree undergraduate is burning 
the midnight bulb as never before. At 
Smith College, President William Allan 
Neilson is rejoicing in the “sobering” effect 
of the depression upon scholastic standing. 
The Freshmen, indeed, with an appreciably 
smaller class, have scored already double 
the number of honor grades of their prede- 
cessors last year. Similarly, at Boston Uni- 
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versity student “mortality” in the evening 
division has decreased by almost half. 

Westward, at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege the library circulation has shot up 25 
per cent. And the past eighteen months at 
the University of Minnesota, according to 
the acting president, Guy S. Ford, have 
seen a steady growth in the “intellectual 
interests” of the student body. Lectures, 
forums on public affairs and meetings ad- 
dressed by visiting experts alike are 
thronged. Does enthusiasm for scholarship 
and the things of the mind spring up in 
the average breast only at the pinch of 
poverty? 


Wiarrinc in the New York Times 
of April 24, Hugh Jedell described 
German higher education today as 
follows: 


Students in German universities and the 
other “hochschulen” ranking with them— 
engineering and other professional colleges 
—have practically doubled since the war. 
Counting only students of German nation- 
ality, there were 69,295 in 1914 and 
130,886 in 1931. The population of the 
Reich diminished in 1919 by the cession 
of territories containing about 6,500,000 
people, is now about 64,000,000—still 
3,000,000 under the 1914 figure, but the 
German student body has risen from 106.4 
in 1914 to 200.5 per 100,000. 

Scrutiny of the admirably complete gov- 
ernment statistics shows that the laboring 
class furnished only 2 per cent of the stu- 
dents in 1928 and 3.7 per cent in 1931. 
According to the same statistics the social 
stratification of the German student body 
in 1931 was: Lower classes (workmen and 
inferior officials) 6.7 per cent; upper strata, 
33-4 per cent; middle class, 59.1 per cent. 
The common characteristic of the groups 
in the “middle class”—small shopkeepers, 
lesser officials, small farmers, employees— 
is that their members had no “academic” 
training. This means that more than one- 
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half of the German students today come 
from homes whose heads had no similar 
training. 

Economically the overcrowding of the 
institutions of the higher training in Ger- 
many is calamitous. Experts figure that 
there are between 60,000 and 70,000 
unemployed academicians in Germany 
now, and that by 1934 the number will 
have risen possibly to 130,000—unem- 
ployed and, in any manner corresponding 
to their training, unemployable. The total 
number of Germans with university or 
equivalent training will then be around 
370,000, and 30 to 40 per cent of them 
are foredoomed to the impossibility of put- 
ting their training to any gainful use. 


The Carnegie Corporation has just 
published its annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 1931. 
Total grants for the year were 
$3,279,000, which were mostly for 
the benefits of libraries, adult educa- 
tion, fine arts, educational and scien- 
tific studies, research, and publications. 
The report states: 


The library was of vital interest to Andrew 
Carnegie, and the corporation which he 
created has been, since its organization, and 
doubtless will continue to be, more closely 
identified with the library than with any 
other single activity falling within the terms 
of its character. 

Most of $880,000 in Carnegie grants to 
libraries last year went for the enrichment 
of college libraries in the United States, in 
sixty-three institutions widely scattered geo- 
graphically. The gifts averaged about 
$10,000 each. 

The first five years of a ten-year library 
program adopted in 1926 and involving 
the expenditure of $10,000,000 having 
elapsed during 1931, the corporation in- 
vited a group of librarians and others inter- 
ested in the subject to survey the library 
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field and present a report analyzing modern 
conditions and trends. 


In addition to library interests, the 
Corporation reported grants totaling 
$282,000 for adult education. 


The belief is gradually permeating the 
public mind that sustained study beyond the 
period normally given over to schoolin 
may prove not only profitable but pleas- 
urable. 


The past few years have witnessed an in- 
creasing spirit of cooperation among Amer- 
ican foundations. It is unfortunately true, 
however, that there are still a number of 
trusts, some of large capitalization, which 
publish no reports and furnish no informa- 
tion as to their activities. _It must be assumed 
that these organizations realize neither the 
essentially public nature of their responsi- 
bility as evidenced by exemption from tax- 
ation, nor the degree to which the attitude 
which they have adopted may tend to 
threaten public confidence in the founda- 
tion as an instrument of social usefulness. 


The Vessar Quarterly interestingly 
“press-agents” the junior-year-abroad 
idea in the February issue and pre- 
dicts that it will soon be possible for 
third-year study to be carried on by 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
majors. 


Vanversicr University has at- 
nounced the receipt of an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation as a research fund for its 
school of medicine. The fund is given 
with the understanding that the av- 
thorities of the University will raise 
an equal sum. The General Educa- 
tion Board has also given $50,000 for 
the Vanderbilt medical library. 
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‘From April 11 to 14, in Miami, 


Florida, the United States, Canada, 
and Latin American countries will 
convene in an effort to establish closer 
relationships between North Ameri- 
can and Latin American students. The 
congress is to be held in co-operation 
with the Pan-American and the Na- 
tional Student federations. 


Tue Senate appropriation bill now 
before Congress provides for the re- 
duction of the Howard University 
appropriation from $1,560,000 to 
$675,000. Individuals interested in 
Negro education are protesting seri- 
ously against this cut since Howard 
University ranks as one of the two or 
three most important Negro educa- 
tional enterprises in the world. 


Tue United States Office of Educa- 
tion publishes every four months a 
bulletin record of current educational 
publications. Therein are included bib- 
liographies of all phases of education. 
The section on higher education is 
edited by A. J. Klein, of Ohio State 
University. It is the most complete 
bibliography brought together con- 
cerning the problems of colleges and 
universities. 


Tue decidedly uncomplimentary ar- 
ticle, “The American Universities,” by 
John Boyd-Carpenter, in the English 
Saturday Review has aroused some 
comment since its appearance in the 
issue of February 20, 1932. Alumni 
magazines, even, have taken up arms 
in defense of their maligned institu- 
tions. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter in two 
meager columns dismissed American 
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“mass education” summarily with such 
statements as: 


In America education, like the mixing 
of cocktails, is an exact science. Certain 
ingredients, shaken together in the same 
proportions, should produce the same re- 
sults. Given some elaborate buildings, some 
laboratories well-equipped with whatever 
laboratories are equipped with, a handsome 
endowment, a complete administrator as 
president and a rather better-paid one as a 
football coach, you have a university. . . . 

The aim, conscious or not, of the edu- 
cational system is to give a respectable 
standard of training to the largest possible 
number. In this connection, I am not re- 
ferring to the “prestige” universities as the 
Americans call them; these, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and perhaps, Cornell, are 
imitations of European or English models. 


The always interesting Rundschauer 
of the Cornell Alumni News accepts 
the “perhaps, Cornell” and decides 
that there should be no complaint 
over the fact that that school has no 
fixed and sure classification in the 
world of education but is 


a part neither of the aristocratic tradition 
of the original colonies nor the educational 
democracy of the great West, half State 
college, half endowed institution, stoutly 
liberal and strangely conservative, it wavers 
between research in the noblest mysteries 
and broadcasting messages on disinfecting 
brooder houses. 


But Notre Dame does not so readily 
accept Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s opinions 
and criticisms. Both in a speech in 
New York and in the Notre Dame 
Alumnus, Charles L. O’Donnell, the 
president, scores the English writer, 
alleging that the article represents a 
“recrudescence of a form of British 
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chauvinism which, for some years, has 
happily been missing from the British 
press.” However, like the Cornell 
advocate, this writer turns an intended 
sneer into a compliment when he avers 
that Notre Dame is happy to have the 
reputation of having “no particular 
intellectual pretensions,” but resents 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s inferred mean- 
ing that the well-known Catholic 
school has no claim to intellectual dis- 
tinction. A seemingly just criticism is 
offered that Mr. Boyd-Carpenter has 
been content with superficial informa- 
tion, which, like surface views so often 
are, was characterized by unpardon- 
able ignorance of any but “Flexner- 
ized” views. 


Tue program of the Liberal Arts 
College Movement has proposed that 
the policy of that organization for the 
year 1932 shall be: 


To emphasize before the American people 
the spiritual element in higher education, 
broadly interpreted, as the special responsi- 
bility and distinctive quality of liberal arts 
colleges which are church-related and with- 
out support from tax funds. 


The means that will be used for the 
promotion of the objectives are as 
follows: 


1. Have the Movement presented briefly 
(four minute speeches) in important 
church conferences wherever possible 
and appropriate during the year. Where 
possible the national meetings of sepa- 
rate denominations to be asked to give 
special attention to the college situation 
in their programs. 
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to 


sumably Sunday) to be paralleled by 
college emphasis in the secular press and 
broadcasts. 

4. Issuing quarterly Bulletin of the Move- 
ment and special materials adapted to 
occasions above mentioned. 

5. Promote the organization of church-re- 
lated colleges in several states or groups 
of states with the following in view: 

a. A joint study of their common field 
and more effective cultivation of same. 

b. The elimination of duplication of ef- 
fort and the effecting of such econ- 
omies as are possible. 

c. A more unified and effective promo- 
tion of their common interests, 

6. Retain a high-grade newspaper man for 
some months in the fall to publicize ma- 
terial secured, and cooperate on the ground 
with state groups or local colleges. 

7. Secure such assistance as is necessary for 
use of the radio in connection with spe- 
cial occasions in the fall and winter. 


Presioenr Butier of Columbia Uni- 
versity has announced that the annual 
budget of that institution for 1932-33 
adopted by the trustees recently will 
be $12,898,474.46. In announcing 
this budget President Butler observed: 


So much of this amount as is chargeable to 
the general income of the corporation is 
less by nearly $300,000 than the amount 
so chargeable in the budget for the present 
year. Owing to the very great falling off 
in the estimated income of the university 
for next year, the present estimated deficit 
for the year ending June 30, 1933 3s 
almost exactly $590,000. 


. In conjunction with the Council and the 
Catholic Association seek to develop a 
uniform college day, either in the fall | 
or winter, for emphasis in the churches. | 

3- Observance of such a day or days (pre- | 
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Compensation for Colleges 
in the Depression 


HERE are abundant bits of 

evidence that while colleges in 

common with the rest of the 
country face a multitude of serious 
problems due to the financial depres- 
sion, they meet them with wisdom, 
courage, and determination to carry 
on under the new and more difficult 
conditions. The joint office of the 
Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion and the Association of American 
Colleges, which is in constant com- 
munication with many colleges, has 
found in numerous personal inter- 
views, conferences, reports, and letters 
the following forms of compensation 
in the complex situation which the 
colleges now face. 

First, there is a distinct gain in in- 
tellectual interest on the part of stu- 
dents with less attention to the side 
shows on the college campus than 
formerly. 

Second, the principle that a student 
should pay a larger share of the cost 
of his education than has been the case 
has been vindicated. Colleges depend- 
ing more largely upon tuition for 
their resources find themselves in 
better relative financial condition than 
those colleges whose incomes have 
been drawn chiefly from endowments. 
Colleges generally, and especially 
those which are located in or near 
large cities, have more day students 
than formerly. Colleges from whose 
immediate fields a good many stu- 
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dents have usually gone to other in- 
stitutions, particularly in the East, are 
also having increased enrollments. 

Third, there is a tendency on the 
part of many colleges, because of and 
under the excuse of present conditions, 
to cut out “frills” and to reduce their 
curriculum offerings to the more nec- 
essary and cultural subjects. Some 
institutions are discovering that they 
can prune their educational program 
and consolidate departments without 
loss of effectiveness, often with real 
gain. There are fewer courses, fewer 
small classes, less expenditure for 
administration. In the effort to con- 
centrate upon the educational program, 
the increased intellectual interests 
of the students are being capital- 
ized, and students are profiting as 
they are thrown more upon their own 
initiative and are allowed to develop 
their own resourcefulness. 

Fourth, all colleges are watching 
their expenditures more closely than 
usual and normally find it quite pos- 
sible to cut down their budgets to a 
considerable extent without loss of 
educational effectiveness. While some 
colleges report reductions in the num- 
ber of the staff, the result may 
eventually mean better salaries for 
those who remain connected with the 
institution. 

Fifth, an increase in the number of 
applicants for admission for next year 
as compared with the situation at this 
time a year ago is reported from sev- 
eral sections of the country. 
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Sixth, a greater proportion of the 
students, both present students and 
applicants for admission, indicate need 
of financial assistance. This points in 
the direction of greater appreciation 
of the services which the colleges 
render. 

Seventh, extraordinary efforts are 
being made by alumni groups, fac- 
ulties, students, and others to provide 
funds for students who are in dire 
straits because of the economic situa- 
tion. The time is opportune for ap- 
peals for scholarship and loan aid for 
worthy students. 

There is an unexpected optimism 
on the part of college administrators 
and their friends. They have not lost 
faith in their institutions or in their 
work. The following sample com- 
ment illustrates the stuff of which 
college presidents are made: “The 
economic conditions in our state are 
extremely bad. We have had in suc- 
cession in the last four years a most 
destructive flood, a great drought, 
bank failures and the depression. This 
leaves the purchasing power in our 
state very low. The college itself, 


however, is getting along quite well.” 
Rosert L. Ke_iy 
Executive Secretary, Council of Church 
Boards of Education; and Executive 
Secretary, Association of American 
Colleges 


Socializing the College 


NE of the most significant 
() pieces of thinking in higher 
education that has come to 
the attention of this writer in many 
months is the address of President 
Ernest H. Wilkins given in January 


upon the occasion of his retirement 
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from the presidency of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. The ad- 
dress is printed in full in the March 
number of the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation and is also included in Mr, 
Wilkins’ book, The College and So- 
ciety, just published by the Century 
Company. 

President Wilkins proposes that 
college students be divided into two 
groups: those seeking a general edu- 
cation and those preparing for profes- 
sional careers. For the former he 
proposes a new type of coliege; for 
the latter a reorganization of the 
present college. His argument ab- 
stracts as follows: 


The existing college was designed for 
the higher education of a group much more 
restricted in size and much more homo- 
geneous in educational purpose. It was in 
origin, and it is still, essentially a pre-pro- 
fessional institution. . . . In the course of 
the nineteenth century the constituency of 
the college widened somewhat through the 
coming of more and more men who were 
not headed for the learned professions. 
. . . The college program was fairly well 
adapted, until 1900 or thereabouts, for the 
purposes of a considerable majority of its 
students. . . . As the number of students 
going to college became more and more 
swift, however, conditions changed. . . . 
Up from the high schools today, then, there 
are coming two rather distinguishable 
groups of young men and women who seek 
further general education: a group which 
may, for convenience, be called the pre- 
professional group, for whom the existing 
college is fairly well adapted; and a still 
more rapidly increasing group, which may, 
for convenience, be called the non-profes- 
sional group, for whom the existing college 
is not well adapted. 


Is it a good thing in itself, from the point | 


of view of society, that these students should 
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receive further general education—suppos- 
ing it to be adapted to their needs? Upon 
that supposition, the answer should cer- 
tainly be in the affirmative. That same 
faith in knowledge and in humanity which 
justifies the provision of high school educa- 
tion for millions of boys and girls would 
seem fully to justify the provision of appro- 
priate further general education for all 
those high school graduates who desire it 
and are competent to profit by it... . 
What sort of education is really appropriate 
for the increasing numbers of high school 
graduates who, without having pre-profes- 
sional or equivalent interests, are neverthe- 
less to continue their general education 
beyond the high school level? ... For 
this group there should be provided a new 
type of college, with a three-year course, 
devoted primarily to education for five 
fields of social living: home life, the field 
of earning, citizenship, leisure, and phi- 
losophy and religion. In so far as men and 
women live well in these five fields, they 
will satisfy the needs of society. 

For the pre-professional group the exist- 
ing four-year college will continue to serve: 
but it should in the first place, recognize 
and capitalize the division into upper and 
lower halves; in the second place, devote 
its lower half primarily to education for 
the five fields of social living; and in the 
third place, conceive the task of its upper 
half as being essentially an endeavor to 
further the maintenance and development 
of human society. 


The basic fact about President Wil- 
kins’ stimulating discussion is his 
clear-cut distinction between prepro- 
fessional students and students whose 
vocational plans require no special 
training. The distinction is not new, 
but no one has put it forward more 
effectively. Dean Hawkes in his 1929 
report to the president of Columbia 
University divided students into three 
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groups: “the pre-professional student, 
the scholar, and the citizen-to-be.” In 
1921 Koos and Crawford writing in 
School and Society toyed with the 
same distinction when they averred 
the arts college to be changing its aims 
from discipline to “recognition of civic 
and social responsibilities.” Other 
writers have similarly played with the 
notion. It has remained for President 
Wilkins, however, to propose a reor- 
ganization of our entire system of 
higher education on the basis of this 
distinction. 

The reorganization which he pro- 
poses is apparently predicated upon 
five assumptions: the present-day col- 
lege curriculum is not adapted for 
general education, a new type of col- 
lege needs to be evolved which will 
especially emphasize the socialization 
of students, both preprofessional stu- 
dents and students seeking further 
general education should be subjected 
to this new type of general education, 
preprofessional students would cover 
the ground in two years, and others 
would have three years for substan- 
tially the same curriculum. 

Few who have been following the 
thinking about the liberal-arts college 
during the past two or three decades 
will seriously question the soundness 
of the first of these five assumptions. 
No one is satisfied with the present- 
day college. Its objectives are hazy; 
its methods antiquated; its faculties 
are trained as specialists and as such 
too many college teachers are incapa- 
ble of the genial, broad, illuminating, 
and orienting instruction that under- 
graduates need; the fetish of “scholar- 
ship” pervades its work and counsels; 
the heavy hand of graduate and 
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professional school distorts its per- 
spective; the great majority of its 
graduates have no comprehensive un- 
derstanding of life or history or civil- 
ization and cannot be distinguished 
from grocery clerks, chauffeurs, and 
professional athletes whose pleas- 
ures, predilections, and prejudices are 
almost identical with their own. These 
are some of the criticisms hurled at 
the traditional four-year college. 
When President Wilkins asserts that 
the college is not successfully achiev- 
ing the general education that has 
traditionally been its raison d’étre, he 
expresses a conviction shared by in- 
numerable educators, laymen, and 
even by the Flexnerians themselves. 

The second assumption, with res- 
ervations, follows logically from the 
first. In the January number of The 
American Scholar Professor John 
Erskine of Columbia nailed down the 
need of socialization when he wrote: 


In our colleges, in spite of the Medieval 
grip on them the youngsters bootleg life. 
They would rather not bootleg it, they 
would rather be taught to study it frankly, 
and they would rather study their own life 
with its immediate problems than what 
seemed a problem to Shakespeare or some 
writer of a far country or a distant time. 


To end this bootlegging, President 
Wilkins proposes a curriculum built 
upon five fundamental problems of 
social living. The importance of these 
problems in the lives of men and 
women cannot be denied, but one is 
struck by their narrow range. The 
college student should by all means 
be socialized, but President Wilkins 
seems not to be interested in having 
him at the same time sensitized to the 
less personal but still important prob- 
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lems and implications of science in 
modern society. He makes no pro- 
vision for undergraduates contacting 
either the physical or the biological 
sciences. He is likely critical of 
the morphological emphasis of most 
science teaching, but he will find it 
difficult to defend a college curric- 
ulum which does not bring the student 
face to face with the contributions and 
implications of the scientific point of 
view in modern, well-ordered living. 

Granting the development of a cur- 
riculum which is student-centered and 
which gives continuous emphasis to 
socialization, President Wilkins’ third 
assumption weaves smoothly into his 
pattern. This is not to say that the 
objective of giving professional stu- 
dents a general education before they 
specialize will be easy to achieve, but 
its importance must be patent. The 
great majority of students trained in 
colleges of commerce, veterinary med- 
icine, pharmacy, nursing, and agricul- 
ture enter immediately upon their 
professional courses in the freshman 
year; and those who plan careers in 
medicine, law, and dentistry are so 
burdened with prerequisites that they 
have little opportunity to take basic 
so-called “cultural courses.” The ob- 
jective of a general education for all 
college students is decidedly worthy, 
however, but in 1932, it is not easy 
of achievement. 


HE core of President Wilkins’ 
proposal rests in these first three 
generalizations, but the fourth and 
fifth will likely come in for consider- 
able discussion. That will be unfortu- 


nate. No one is in a position to say , 


authoritatively that the curriculum 
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which Mr. Wilkins suggests will take 
three years, no more and no less, for 
non-professional students and two 
years, no more and no less, for the 
preprofessionals. The length of both 
courses must obviously be a matter 
of experimentation upon the part of 
many colleges including junior col- 
leges which Mr. Wilkins shunts aside 
as of comparatively little importance 
in the discussion. On this score he is 
more likely to be wrong than right. 
That remains to be seen. 

It also remains to be seen whether 
or not two- and three-year curriculums 
will be successful. The three-year col- 
lege is, of course, not a new idea. In 
the early nineties Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, and Michigan gave consid- 
erable thought to three-year curricu- 
lums. The presidents of each of these 
institutions published papers on the 
question, and Johns Hopkins for a 
number of years promoted a three- 
year course along with Clark Univer- 
sity. Both universities have since 
abandoned the notion, which may or 
may not be significant in the present 
discussion. In general it would be too 
bad to have the central idea of a so- 
cialized curriculum damaged by a 
proposed course length which at best 
can be little more than a guess. 


The Undergraduate Looks 
at His College 
HE American undergraduate, 
compared with his foreign com- 
peers, has traditionally been a docile 
and juvenile creature indeed. While 
Spanish, French, Cuban, and Chinese 
students have been actively partici- 
pating in, and even precipitating, the 
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political and social crises of their na- 
tions, the American undergraduate 
has naively gone about his schoolboy 
games and pranks almost completely 
oblivious to the movements of men 
and ideas in the world of affairs for 
which he is supposedly preparing. 

It will likely be a long time before 
American college students play any- 
thing like the important part in our 
national politics that undergraduates 
play in European and Latin American 
countries, but during the last decade 
he has suddenly awakened to an 
awareness in his environment which 
argues well for his own develop- 
ment and the future of the college. 
Whether one likes it or not—and 
there are those who are protesting 
strenuously—the American college 
student is changing. As testimony to 
that change we publish in this issue of 
the Journat an article by Dean Pat- 
ton of Emory University upon the 
history and significance of undergrad- 
uate groups who have written and 
published appraisals of their colleges. 

The striking fact about these under- 
graduate committees is that the idea 
originated in the minds of undergrad- 
uates and has been taken over by 
faculty members and administrative 
officers. With the exception of the 
Chicago and Purdue committees, all of 
the 1922-26 groups came into being 
entirely through undergraduate initi- 
ative. With the exception of the Har- 
vard and Haverford committees, the 
1927-31 groups seem to have been 
appointed by deans or presidents. The 
comparatively modest Barnard report 
originated in the Student Council. 
Late the next year a student who 
knew one of the Barnard committee 
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requested President Hopkins to give 
official recognition to a similar group 
at Dartmouth. From there the idea 
traveled over the country to be taken 
up by students and faculty alike. 

Clever administrators will see in 
the undergraduate committee an un- 
usually promising educational and 
administrative device. Since most 
faculties are overburdened with teach- 
ing, committee work, and research, 
students can with profit relieve them 
of most of the responsibility for the 
continuous study of the innumerable 
problems of campus life. Most stu- 
dents are not sufficiently interested 
and sufficiently mature to discuss edu- 
cational methods and points of view, 
but all undergraduate bodies generate 
considerable emotion and intelligence 
over their social activities, fraternities 
and sororities, athletics, chapel exer- 
cises, housing programs, dramatics, 
student publications, and extra-curric- 
ular activities in general. It is upon 
these problems associated with com- 
munity living that students can con- 
tribute immensely to administrative 
information and thinking. 

In his inaugural address at the 
University of Illinois last year Presi- 
dent Harry Woodburn Chase spoke 
of the importance of the student en- 
vironment as follows: 

For the University of Illinois there is 


still another type of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. That is in its attitude toward its 
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student environment as a whole. About 
this campus there are living together more 
students than are gathered in any area of 
similar size in the United States. No one 
who knows anything of young people can 
be blind to the fact that, during these form- 
ative years of college life, the influences 
that play through this environment cannot 
be overlooked. In such an environment are 
opportunities, either for multiplying and 
reinforcing the processes that lead toward 
adjustment to modern life, or for negating 
to a large extent by neglect or by wrong 
methods, the very ideals for which the 
University is striving in its classrooms. The 
importance of our student environment 
cannot be overlooked. 


One of the most unfortunate facts 
about American higher education is 
the lack of attention that most fac- 
ulties and administrators give to these 
very considerations about which Pres- 
ident Chase has spoken. The situation 
is not likely to improve, however, 
until the colleges achieve a greater 
stability than they have had during 
the past two decades of rapid growth. 
Meanwhile, students in almost a score 
of institutions have demonstrated their 
ability to contribute their large share 
to the development of their colleges. 
In The Tatler two centuries ago 
Jonathan Swift wrote: “It is not the 
shepherd, but the sheep with the bell, 
which the flock follows.” That, too, 
is a point in favor of stimulating stu- 
dent leaders to think constructively 
about their colleges. W.HC. 
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--ReEVIEWS-: 





Admission 

SELECTING THE COLLEGE STUDENT IN 
America, by Habib Amin Kurani. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. x-+124 pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 503). 
$1.50. 

Factors AFFECTING THE ELIMINATION 
or WoMEN StupEnTs, by Ruth Vesta 
Pope. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. viit+110 
pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 
485). $1.50. 

A Srupy oF AN InTEREsT TEsT AND AN 
AFFECTIVITY TEsT IN FORECASTING 
FRESHMEN SUCCEss IN COLLEGE, dy 
Charles Arthur Drake. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. vit6o pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 504). $1.50. 


At no time in the history of higher edu- 
cation in America has the problem of who 
should be admitted to college been more 
insistent and more important than now. 
On the one hand, privately endowed insti- 
tutions, with a few notable exceptions, are 
having difficulty in filling their quotas be- 
cause of the economic drought; and on the 
other hand, publicly supported colleges and 
universities are on the eve of an assault by 
legislators which will drive the problem 
of admission to the center of the budgetary 
picture. 

That educators are aware of the urgency 
of the problem is attested to by the publi- 
cation of these three doctoral dissertations 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during 1931. It is not at all unlikely that 


within the next decade major changes in 
our philosophies and practices of admission 
will be adopted by our better institutions 
and pre-emptorily forced upon the rest. 
While the influences that will bring about 
these changes are gathering strength, col- 
lege and university administrators will find 
in these three studies considerable material 
for their careful thinking. 

Mr. Kurani’s discussion provides not 
only a factual investigation of the admission 
procedures of 287 colleges, but it also de- 
votes some sixty pages to basic theory. In 
the judgment of this reviewer, Mr. Kurani 
has written the soundest and most compre- 
hensive discussion of the problem that has 
yet appeared. The facts which he has col- 
lected and analyzed constitute an unusual 
array of objective data, but most significant 
is his incisive appraisal of the philosophical 
basis behind admission practices. 

Of a similarly high but somewhat dif- 
ferent order is the Pope study. Miss Pope 
has brought together a mass of information 
concerning the mortality of women stu- 
dents at six institutions: Bates College, 
Bucknell University, Carleton College, 
Colby College, Denison University, and 
Hillsdale College. She has demonstrated 
the somewhat startling fact that only 11 
per cent of the women students dropped by 
these institutions are eliminated because of 
academic failure. She has discovered that 
31 per cent of the women dropped out 
because of financial difficulties, 10 per cent 
because of desires for other types of instruc- 
ticn, 9 per cent because of failure to gain 
social recognition, 7 per cent because of ill 
health, 7 per cent because of marriage, and 
6 per cent because of discipline. 

On the basis of these statistics, Miss Pope 
has critically examined admission practices 
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of the six colleges studied. Of her con- 
clusions, the following are the most im- 
portant: (1) colleges should investigate the 
financial resources of applicants before ad- 
mission; (2) more careful medical exami- 
nations should be insisted upon before 
admission; (3) colleges should determine 
the elements in their environment ad- 
versely affecting the adjustment of students 
to their college work and life; (4) colleges 
should reappraise their requirements for 
students transferring from other institu- 
tions and also for students considerably 
older than the average. 

Mr. Drake in his study has sought to 
contribute to the technology of admission. 
He has endeavored to discover whether or 
not the Pressey X—O Test may be used to 
predict success in college studies. He has 
also studied the effectiveness of an interest 
test for the same end. Even though his 
results have been negative in both in- 
stances, his investigation is a significant 
contribution to the literature of student 
selection. 

W. H. Cowtey 
Ohio State University 


A Notable Contribution 

THE GrRowTH OF FREEDOM IN Epuca- 
TION, by W. J. McCallister. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. xiii+589 pp. 
$6.00. 


This book is a work of productive schol- 
arship, eminently worth while. The sub- 
title describes it as “a critical interpretation 
of some historical views.” ‘The author is 
professor of education in the Queens Uni- 
versity of Belfast. One of his aims in the 
treatment is “to gain the ear of some whose 
interest in education is general rather than 
professional.” ‘The work is an admirable 
parallel text for a course in the general 
history of education, though the style is a 
little heavy. 

The author finds the term “freedom” 
implied in all types of education and “its 
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main function is that of a mediator between 
two very fluid factors—communal and in- 
dividual values” (p. 14). Freedom acts to 
remove the limitations of the individual in 
such a way that further removals are fos- 
tered. In carrying through this idea atten- 
tion is given mainly, though not entirely, to 
theory rather than to practice. Both well- 
known and little-known authors are re- 
viewed. Successive chapters are devoted to 
Plato, Aristotle, the liberal arts, Christi- 
anity, Middle Ages, humanism, Montaigne, 
realism, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, Pestalozzi, 
Fichte, Hegel, Froebel, Herbart, self-di- 
rection, J. S. Mill, Spencer, Tolstoy, 
Montessori, Dewey, psychoanalysis, cre- 
ative activity, and the pupil’s reaction. 
Other chapters are devoted to less known 
educational authors: Isaac Watts, J. P. 
de Crousaz, David Fordyce, and Sir 
Thomas Wyse. 

Mr. Dewey’s views are treated under 
the title: “Freedom through Coéperation,” 
that is, social guidance expressing the indi- 
vidual’s mental attitude. “He has allumi- 
nated every aspect of education, but even at 
the risk of seeming unfair to his work as a 
whole we must limit the discussion to the 
identity of the idea of social guidance with 
the concept of freedom in education” (p. 
435). This conception is held by the 
author to be “(a) foreign to the young 
child; (b) valuable but not indispensable 
for the intermediate stages of school life; 
and (c) inadequate for later development” 
(p. 443). The argument is keen and 
strong. The conclusion is reached that 
they [shared activity experiences] are not 
always essential for firm and sure knowledge; 
not always necessary for intelligent develop- 
ment of meaning; not intrinsically important 
for the transfer of learning and the clear per- 
ception of relations; not the sole method of 
discovery; not exhaustive of the pupil’s atti- 
tude to social guidance. Their guidance is not 
the final determinant of the moral quality of 
an action. But no writer on education has so 
clearly shown the value of social guidance as 
Professor Dewey (p. 461). 
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The author might well have stressed here 
Dewey’s conception of a free society as a 
condition of free individuality. 

The total argument leads to three main 
general conclusions: increasing freedom for 
the pupil has marked the historic moments 
of growth in education; unattained liberty 
is the incentive to man’s effort and prog- 
ress; and the historic educator’s own view 
of freedom is “highly arbitrary,” freedom 
having “played many parts in the history 
of education.” 

Freedom is to be found ultimately in 
the impinging of the whole universe of 
values, without imposition, upon the whole 
life of the individual. “Education is the 
confronting of an individual value with a 
social value” (p. 544). Freedom in edu- 
cation interprets individual values, har- 
monizes conflicts, and selects communal 
values. 

Mr. McCallister has made a notable con- 
tribution. The volume is supplied with 
fourteen pages of bibliography and eighteen 
columns of index. 

Herman H. Horne 
New York University 


Comments 


From A CoLLEGE PLatForM, by William 
M. Lewis. New York: Dial Press, Inc., 
1932. ix+294 pp. $2.00. 


Of the seventeen addresses gathered in 
this volume, two are historical, two deal 
with the education of children, and the 
rest are definitely in the field of higher 
education. 

Five Lafayette addresses constitute the 
core of the book: the inaugural address, and 
convocation addresses given in four succes- 
sive Septembers. Their Lafayette coloring 
by no means detracts from their general 
value and interest; on the contrary, it adds 
to their vividness and reality. I know few 
college addresses which so summon to the 
reader’s imagination a chapel-full of students 
listening to worthy and challenging talk 
about college matters as do the four convo- 
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cation addresses printed here: Divine Dis- 
content; What of It?; Academic Tree 
Sitting; The College Life Line. 

Academic Tree Sitting, brilliant in its 
interpretative application of a passing fad, 
is perhaps the best of all. The academic 
tree sitters are those students who in Sep- 
tember flock college-ward “to clamber up 
the tree of knowledge, with the ambition 
patiently to sit there for four years, when, 
as a reward for their aimless endurance, 
the institution will bestow upon them a 
diploma.” ‘Their case is dealt with very 
thoroughly in these pages. 

President Lewis’ comments touch on 
many phases of the college problem: the 
continuity of secondary and higher educa- 
tion, the centrality of teaching in the effort 
of the college, individualization in curric- 
ular and other guidance, preparation for 
good citizenship by the practice of good 
collegiate citizenship, emphasis on spiritual 
values as against creed and formalism, the 
need of conscious purpose on the part both 
of the students and of the college, the 
blighting pressure for conformity, the de- 
sirability of having experienced professors 
teach Freshmen, the lack of relationship 
between the marking system and differences 
in individual ability, the ineffectiveness of 
the college with reference to the national 
economic situation, the ineffectiveness of 
the college with reference to enrichment 
of the aesthetic life of the nation, the shame 
of slipshod English as a collegiate mode, 
misplaced emphasis in the field of athletics, 
the library as the heart of the college, giv- 
ing the Freshmen a chance to get adjusted, 
the maintenance of intellectual relations 
with alumni, and so on. 

These are, for the most part, familiar 
themes—familiar because they are both 
important and difficult. President Lewis 
speaks calmly, wisely, and effectively, with 
a valuable and a pleasant individual turn 
in thought and phrase. He speaks, also, 
with a marked historical sense, and with 
wide consciousness of the current life of 
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the nation. His platform is not shut in 
between unwindowed walls; his message 
is worth transmission far beyond the 
bounds of the academic community. 
Ernest H. Witkins 
Oberlin College 


One Hundred Seventy-fifth 

Annwersary 
A QuarTER CENTURY OF LEARNING, 

1904-1929. New York: Columbia 

University, 1931. vit380 pp. $3.50. 

Anniversaries are inevitable and their 
formal observance by universities apparently 
calls for and sometimes justifies the publi- 
cation of a volume of lectures. Columbia 
University had its one hundred seventy- 
fifth birthday in 1929 and celebrated by 
hearing seventeen lectures by members of 
its faculty, which now are available in 
printed form. 

Each lecture is a conspectus of the prog- 
ress or change in a special field during the 
last twenty-five years. There is no magic 
in seventeen. There are that many weeks 
in a semester, and there are rarely more 
than seventeen men in any faculty who are 
both competent scholars and good inter- 
preters to a miscellaneously intelligent 
popular audience. The quarter century 
reviewed by each lecturer has no unity. In 
fact, in many of the fields it compasses 
the end of one age and the beginning of 
another. 

All the lectures are by distinguished men, 
and their surveys are pleasant reading and 
quite comprehensible to a layman. One or 
two have a slight tendency to drop into 
the catalogue form. In general, they are 
modest about the contributions of the Co- 
lumbia faculty. Indeed, Dean W. F. Rus- 
sell’s essay, except for the paragraphs on 
John Dewey and allusions to E. L. Thorn- 
dike, is wholly silent upon the dominating 
influence for good and ill of Teachers Col- 
lege upon teacher-training ideals and upon 
the programs and purposes of its number- 
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less imitators known as normal schools in 
1904 and now all teachers’ colleges be- 
stowing Bachelors’ degrees. 

Of the seventeen lectures, eight are sur- 
veys in the social sciences, if the term be 
broadly enough conceived to include his- 
tory, psychology, education, and adminis- 
tration; two deal with letters and classical 
studies; one with biology; three with the 
professional fields of architecture, engineer- 
ing, and medicine. Architecture is treated 
less as a profession than as one of the fine 
arts, and the progress in medicine is based 
chiefly on discoveries in the fields of biology 
and chemistry. 

The essays in the field of social science 
divide sharply into two groups in their 
points of view. Such writers as Hayes 
(history), Wesley Mitchell (economics), 
Woodworth (psychology), Russell (educa- 
tion), Hawkes (administration) are them- 
selves socialized enough to believe in 
co-operative work, the interrelation and 
interdependence of the several social dis- 
ciplines and, in general, where at all appli- 
cable give a large place to statistics and the 
statistical treatment of data. The most 
classical, theoretical, individualistic contri- 
bution is Mr. Maclver’s address on soci- 
ology. Sociology in America “begins with 
questionnaires and ends with Hollerith ma- 
chines.” It is under the domination of the 
upstart science, psychology, and concerns 
itself chiefly with behavior manifestations, 
and these are often treated as matters of 
local areas. Maclver seeks an antidote for 
this in stressing principles and philosophy as 
of the essence of any real study of society, 
institutions, and culture. 

Any essay in the volume is worth the 
time of the general reader, and we are all 
that outside our own special fields. The 
specialists, too, will appreciate the difficulties 
and the successes of his fellow specialists in 
surveying the progress of a quarter of a 
century. Readers of this periodical who are 
interested primarily in education will ap- 
preciate the balance and abounding good 
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sense of the articles by Dean Russell (educa- 
tion and Dean Hawkes (administration). 
The problems of the modern student- 
centered college have nowhere been so 
clearly and urbanely presented within such 
brief compass as in the latter’s address. 

The one reason for the volume is that 
it covers the years of Columbia’s expansion 
under President Butler. That, of course, 
suggests the possibility of a quite different 
kind of volume, one that could not appro- 
priately be written wholly by the Columbia 
faculty. Mr. Fox, the skillful editor, and 
his associates have done well in this volume 
the kind of thing that is being done almost 
too often. 

Guy Stanton Forp 
University of Minnesota 


The Inglis Lecture 


REALISM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, by 
William Setchel Learned. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1932. vit+70 pp. $1.00. 


In succession to Koos, Hanus, Flexner, 
Judd, Counts, Briggs, and Dewey, William 
Setchel Learned, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
delivered at Harvard University this year 
the Inglis Lecture in Secondary Education. 
Mr. Learned’s service in the largest educa- 
tional-measurement program ever under- 
taken, commonly called the Pennsylvania 
Study, made him an appropriate lecturer 
from a foundation which honors one who 
devoted his professional career to the solu- 
tion of problems in the field of secondary 
education. The importance of the results 
of the Pennsylvania Study already made 
known in part through the progress reports 
make it appropriate for the 1932 Inglis 
lecturer to choose for his theme a philo- 
sophical presentation of the implications of 
that study. Indeed, so valuable to Ameri- 
can schools and colleges are the experiences 
recorded in the Pennsylvania Study, that 
it would have been helpful to those not 
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already in touch with the Study, and to such 
persons of today and tomorrow the present 
lecture is presumably addressed, if there 
had been specific reference to the several 
reports with directions for securing those 
valuable documents. 


Finding out what unique combination of 
forces each individual before us actually pre- 
sents, what he is, what he knows, what he 
wants to do, what he can do, what he probably 
should do; then helping him to do his own 
learning under conditions that keep him in 
constant contact with the realities of his 
progress 


involves measurement of activities affected 
not only by the classroom but life outside 
of it. Especially it involves new resources 
in appraisal, the so-called “achievement 
tests.” Of the usefulness of these in dis- 
covering the true situation with respect to 
each student Mr. Learned has chosen a few 
challenging examples, and he indicates that 
such analysis must be followed by educa- 
tional use of this knowledge of the indi- 
vidual so that in an institution the student 
may, through co-operation of the teachers, 
be able to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure “independent demonstrable 
mastery . . . of certain sequences of im- 
portant ideas to such a point that insights 
resulting therefrom shall be trustworthy 
and convincing to their possessor.” 
Davip A. RoBERTSON 
Goucher College 


Radio and Education 


RADIO AND EDUCATION: PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE First AssEMBLY OF THE Na- 
TIONAL Apvisory CoUNCIL ON RapIo 
In EpucaTIon, 1931, edited by Lever- 
ing Tyson. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. viiit+-271 pp. $3.00. 
Educational broadcasting has now 

reached the stage when, as Mr. Tyson 

remarks in his introduction to this volume, 

“mere opinion carries little value.” Broad- 
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casting itself has become the business of ex- 
perts, and educators can only make good 
their claims upon it by showing that they 
know more or less exactly what they want 
and are prepared to think and to work in 
terms of the new medium. It is no dis- 
paragement of the many fine addresses 
which were delivered at the main sessions 
of the First Assembly of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education last 
year to say that the germ of future progress 
of the movement which they discussed lies 
in the fifteen committee reports which were 
presented in the comparatively limited 
space of the Assembly’s concluding session. 
It is the spade-work, the collecting of facts 
and the compiling of experience, which 
counts in marking out the lines of advance 
for educational broadcasting. At the same 
time the Assembly was obviously justified 
in the amount of time which it gave to 
discussing broad questions of policy, for the 
reader of this volume will note that it is still 
possible for those prominently concerned in 
the movement to admit that they are not 
yet sure of all the essential facts in their 
reckoning of the situation. One example of 
this was the mistaken assumption, corrected 
by Sir John Reith in his address, that a 
broadcasting monopoly such as exists in 
Britain involves governmental responsibility 
for wireless programs. Another is the dis- 
covery, brought out in the discussion on 
radio legislation, that it is no good framing 
the claims of educational broadcasting with- 
out relation to technical limitations which 
the radio engineer alone can elucidate. 
Underlying many of the discussions and 
addresses which took place at this gathering 
was the question of how far educational 
broadcasting can develop under commercial 
auspices. Judging from the opinions ex- 
pressed, not even educators expect any such 
drastic alteration of the basis of American 
broadcasting as would favor growth along 
the lines familiar in Europe. The very exist- 
ence of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education and the variety of 
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contributors which it can attract to take 
part both in its deliberations and in the wire- 
less programs which it sponsors are proofs 
that it is worth while exploiting to the full 
the growing consciousness, on the part of 
commercial broadcasters, of the “public 
utility” aspects of their business—of which 
education (in a wider and newer sense than 
pedagogues can dream of) is perhaps the 
chief example. 
Ricuarp S. LAMBERT 
London, England 


After Reading the Statement 
of Mr. Zook 


J. LEONARD HANCOCK 
[Continued from page 298 | 


is a complete substitute for first-hand 
knowledge of his students by a 
teacher. We have also individual con- 
ference periods, but we believe these 
would be burdensome and ineffective 
if each teacher must meet in this way 
two hundred rather than one hundred 
twenty students. 

Economy is one of the arguments 
advanced in favor of large sections, 
and it is one inherently apt to appeal 
to boards of trustees. But the econ- 
omy would seem to lie in the possi- 
bility of having a given number of 
teachers and rooms suffice for a larger 
number of students. I feel that there 
is a limit beyond which this type of 
saving is not compatible with “educa- 
tional efficiency.” And I deplore the 
dropping of the rule limiting the size 
of college classes without the erection, 
immediately, of an alternative bul- 
wark against the excessive adoption of 
this type of economy in the operation 
of our schools. [Vol. III, No. 6] 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 
“Spinster Factories,” by Willis J. Ballinger, 

Forum, May, 1932. 

The subtitle of this article either is a 
dead give-away or a deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. “Why I Would Not Send a 
Daughter to College,” seems to indicate 
that “a daughter” is only imaginary, not 
actual. If Mr. Ballinger does have a fam- 
ily, it should feel slighted at the pointed 
way the magazine has ignored it in Mr. 
Ballinger’s biographical paragraph. 

Convinced that Mr. Ballinger does not 
have a daughter, we begin to read an 
already invalidated article, suspicious of the 
strength of its foundations. We finish it, 
unconvinced of his arguments, un-amused 
at his feeble humor, unimpressed with the 
gravity of the problem he portrays. Mr. 
Ballinger’s article would have found better 
reception some years ago when the woman’s- 
place-is-in-the-home idea was still en- 
trenched in American society. Now we 
are inclined to say, “‘And if so, what of it?” 
We may, however, not be convinced by his 
thesis, worn bare in the last decade. Since 
he offers no new garnishes or sauces, the 
dish remains just plain, cold hash. 


“The Finer Things of Life,’” by Zelda 

F. Popkin, Harpers, April, 1932. 

There is danger that as acute a distaste 
for the “finer things of life” as for cod-liver 
oil may be aroused by enforced exposure to 
various kinds of artistic expression, accord- 


ing to Mrs. Popkin. 


Far too little attention has been paid by the 
educators and the aesthetes who hailed the pot- 
ter’s wheel and weaving loom as saviors of a 
disintegrating civilization to the vital force 
exerted by all the active manifestations of mod- 
ern life—the radio, the movies, the billboards, 
the newspapers, the department stores, the air- 
plane flights, the steam shovels, and the derricks, 
and to the educative possibilities thereof. These 
are the actual components of the world our 
children live in and, beside them, the fine talk 
that goes on in cloistered lecture halls is as 
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potent as a peanut stand’s whistle beside a rivet- 
ing machine. Children, by their very nature 
and that of their world, can have no concern 
with abstract aesthetic values. 


“The Liberation of American Literature,” 
by V. F. Calverton, Scribner’s, March, 
1932. 

The recognition of a literature which 
has at last freed itself from the colonial 
tradition is the interpretation which Mr. 
Calverton gives to the award of a Nobel 
prize to Sinclair Lewis. The elaboration of 
this point of view provides an interesting 
discussion of what is typical American 
writing. 


“Who Won It This Year?” by Montrose 
J. Moses, North American Review, 
May, 1932. 

Mr. Moses, a writer himself, offers 
pertinent comments on both the Pulitzer 
and Nobel prizes. He makes no pretense 
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of ignoring the additional weight which 
gold has given the Swedish award, dispar- 
ages all prizes a little, and then concludes; 


But it is surprising to find, considering how 
persistently we flay the bad taste of our public, 
that good books do sell well, and at the same 
time take prizes. The prize is the least part 
of this significance. 


“A.B. Unemployment,” by George Wil- 

liam Condit, Forum, May, 1932. 

It is a bit difficult to give serious and 
sympathetic consideration to even the most 
deserving complaints when they are con- 
tinually sung in the same key. This luck- 
less graduate of Ohio State University fails 
to strike any particularly startling point of 
departure from the standard view. How- 
ever, as long as articles on failure to secure 
employment sell to current magazines, dis- 
tress is to some extent relieved! 


Frances KirKPATRICK 
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COLLEGE TEACHING 


By THEODORE H. EATON 
Graduate School of Education, Cornell University 





This book is not a handbook of teacher’s devices, but is devoted to the 
meaning of college teaching which resides in the teaching process itself, 
rather than that which is derived from consideration of relative values 
in the ends sought by college teachers. It is directed to the college 
teacher as a scholar of superior intellectual capacity and interest, who 
is both able and willing to make a serious study of his function as a 
teacher and to whom teaching means more than the “tricks of the 
trade.” So far as a philosophy appears in the book it is a philosophy 
of college teaching rather than a philosophy of higher education. 
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